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2 Reels — Printed on Non-Inflammable* Stock 


HE latest addition to the Inter- 
national Harvester Company’s 


free list of motion pictures is ‘“The 


Making of Steel.”’ This entertain- 
ing and instructive film vividly 
portrays every essential part of the 
steel making process. You can’t 
go wrong by adding this film to 
your next picture program—it is a 
film worth anyone’s time to see. 


LOANED WITHOUT CHARGE 


You may obtain this film by writing 
to this office or to any of our 
branches. Tell us you will be re- 
sponsible for the film and mention 
two or three dates that will be satis- 
factory to you. Wewillthen fit you 
intoourschedule. Thereisno rental 
fee or other charges. The sole cost 
to you is the small express charge 
to and from your station. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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“T find that anything taught by 
the pictures is remembered far 
better and longer than regular 


class instruction,” wrote 
MISS ELINOR G. PRICE, 
Montclair Teacher 


ISS PRICE is another one of the 
M hundreds of educators who are en- 
thusiastic about the Spencer Film Slide 
Delineascope and Service. To use her 
own words—*“I view it as a chance for 
clear decisive teaching. Then too, the De- 
lineascope way is so much easier and 


cheaper than the lantern slide method that 





it recommends itself to anyone who real- 
izes the value of visual instruction.” 


You too should know the many ways that this new machine and service 


can make your classroom work easier. The coupon will bring you 
worthwhile information. Send it now. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


19 Doat Street Buffalo, N. Y 


Please tell me more about the use of filmslides and how they'll make my 
class room work easier. 


OS eee 


Address .- 


SI oo bnascanbineebgabieitintnties Institution.. 





Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


“The pictures mentioned above are the 
only perfectly satisfactory educational 
films we have been able to secure. We 
all agree that more history was taught in 
two hours through these pictures than has 
been taught in any month previously.” 
E. H. Fishback, Principal, Junior High 
School, Anderson, Indiana. 

ss & 2 

“*The Declaration of Independence’ 
indicated every evidence of thorough 
and complete preparation and careful 
thought in the treatment which the sub- 
ject received. It was very much appre- 
ciated by all of our pupils.” Ray A. 
Clement, Principal, Cranford, N. J., 
High School. 

os 

“There were about 380 children who 
saw the “Columbus” picture and it was 
liked so well that we expect to have more 
of these Chronicles in the near future.” 
N. J. Kingsbury, Howe School, Schenect- 
Sf 


ady, 


“At the first showing at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa., ap- 
proximately 1500 people viewed the first 
picture. I am connected with St. John’s 
in the role of projectionist. While the 
showing of most films is mere routine, it 
is real pleasure to show pictures which 
are received by the public as the first of 
this series was received.” F. H. Weaver. 

_. -. 2 

“The Womens Clubs at both Meridian 
and Electric Mills are delighted with the 
films and we hope this will be the means 
of their being shown all over the state. 
You may use my commendation as you 
see fit, for I surely consider the Chron- 
icles not only good entertainment, but 
also of inestimable value to children in 
learning American History and to adults 
in reviewing these important facts in the 
our Nation.” Mrs F. H. 
President, Second District, 

Federation of Women’s 


history of 
Foresman, 

Mississippi 
Clubs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributor, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 





YaLe University Press Firm SERVICE, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Kindly send me the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes the Chronicles of 


America Photoplays and contains the titles, lengths, synopses, etc. 


thus far completed. 


Name . 


City or Town 


Please Say You Saw the Adve 


of the fifteen films 


...-.----5chool or Group.... 


State ... 
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The Cinema in International Education 


Joun A. HAESELER 


T MAY be assumed, I think, that perma- 
nent international co-operation can only 
be achieved through the mutual under- 

standing of the various peoples of the world, 
and that this understanding can only be at- 
tained through the mutual knowledge of their 


diverse lives and problems. 


Necessity for New Technique of Presentation 

Methods based upon textual representation 
alone have seemed inadequate for conveying 
which international 


the knowledge upon 


understanding can be based. Children’s com- 
prehension, especially, is limited to immediate 
environment, and verbal statements regard- 
ing regions and periods entirely removed from 
their actual experience are almost without 
little 


enough significance for most adults. It is 


content or reality for them, and hold 
generally admitted that school history and 
geography are unstimulating and uninspiring, 
merely, it is to be considered, because the sub- 
ject matter is outside the common range of 


experience. 


Adoption of the Cinema 


History and Geography became living 
things to me only when I spent a year travel- 
ing in the Far East just after the war. The 


variety of peoples I encountered in Oriental 
lands interested me and filled me with ques- 
tions concerning their nature and develop- 
ment. Once having gained a concrete visual 


background, I had an overwhelming desire 


to increase my knowledge and understanding 
of their manners and institutions. 


It seemed to me that if students and people 
Editor’s Note—Mr. Haeseler’s discussion of this 
topic, which has challenged widespread attention of 
late, was prepared as a lecture for the Comité d’ 
Entente at the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, composed of representatives of the vari 
ous international interested in education 
The installment of the article will appear 
in the January issue. 


societies 


second 


generally could undergo a like range of visual 
experience, they would develop a broader and 
more sympathetic attitude toward the inhabit- 
ants of other countries. Travel, however, 
could not be counted upon for the presenta- 
tion of such experiences, for obviously it 
could not be at all general. Finally, the 
cinema appealed to me as being next to real- 
ity in vividness and seemed the best medium 
for recording and presenting the life of the 
various national and racial groups of man- 


kind. 


scientific background I pursued an intensive 


In preparation for employing it as a 


course of study at Harvard and Oxford, and 
devoted myself also to learning the funda- 
mentals of cinema technique. Since then I 
have made two sets of films, one on the Ber- 


North 
with Captain M. W. Hilton-Simpson, and an- 


ber tribes of Africa in collaboration 
other on the Hungarian peasants in their 
villages and the herdsmen on their plains. 
These may serve as examples to indicate what 
I consider should be prepared generally con- 
cerning the peoples of different countries as 


material for international education. 


The Cinema as an Instrument 

There is a general tendency to confuse the 
technique of the cinema with the ends to which 
it has been generally employed or, one might 
say, perverted. Little distinction has been 
made between the commercial showmen and 
their product, and the technique they em- 
ploy. It is not realized that the cinema is 
merely animated photography—that is noth- 
ing more than a means of vivid photographic 
representation and that this animated photog- 
raphy can be used as satisfactorily for setting 
forth the results of scientific research as for 
purposes of entertainment. 

Cinema technique is as plastic as literary 
technique and the products of photography 


can be as varied as the products of the pen. 
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The range of the cinema is as wide as imagina- 
tion itself. Pictures from far and near, from 
indoors and out-of-doors, from general views 
to close-ups, can pass one after the other. 
The smallest details can be thrown on the 
screen greatly enlarged and even the finest 
points can be brought out with gratifying 
clearness. Movements that are too rapid to 
be easily perceived can be slowed down for 
analyzation. Projection can be repeated as 
often as required for the understanding and 


retention of any particular point. 


Selective and Combining Power 
The selective and combining power of the 
Usually the 


exact portion of a scene or subject desired can 


cinema is almost without limit. 


be photographed to the exclusion of the rest. 
The combination and order can be arranged 
and varied in any conceivable manner. Sub- 
jects complementing one another or throwing 
each other into effective contrast can follow 
in immediate succession. 

Though so akin to reality, the cinema has 
all the advantages of the text in permitting 
a logical and coherent presentation of a sub- 
ject. It has not the limitations of the confused 
multiplicity of real experience but can de- 
velop a theme or thesis step by step through 
a continued sequence that leads without inter- 
ruption to a conclusion. Furthermore it can 
eliminate the disturbing phases and distract- 
ing elements that are nearly always present in 
actuality and can concentrate upon the rele- 


vant and significant. 


Universally Comprehensible 

The cinema furnishes the best medium for 
the universal presentation of a subject. By its 
use the same material can be made compre- 
hensible and available with fewer changes to 
people of all ages, classes and degrees of edu- 
cation than by any other means. It pos- 
sesses the distinctive advantage of almost 
automatically eliminating the specialist’s vo- 


cabulary and of bringing even difficult tech- 


nical points and ideas within the range of 


common understanding. 


The Cinema Not Necessarily a Passive Medium 

The view, frequently expressed, that the 
cinema is a passive medium and that images 
passing before the eyes call forth no effort 
from the mind seems to emanate from the 
puritanical conception of life that “whatever 
is difficult is good, and that whatever is easy is 
of the devil.” 


can only be maintained when the cinema is 


This assumption of passivity 


considered as a means of entertainment and 


not when it is employed with a_ serious 


purpose. The demand for mental activity in 
watching a story film can be even less than 
in the casual reading of a novel but the at- 
tention occasioned in viewing a scientific film 
is as great or greater than in reading a scien- 
tific treatise. The fact that concentration may 
be easier because passing visual sensations 
are more biologically natural and more di- 
rectly comprehensible than are textual repre- 
sentations, and that no energy is expended 
in transforming word symbols into images 
and thought, does not mean that minds are 
less active and assimilative. In the case of 
students it is generally advisable to prepare 
them beforehand regarding what they are to 
look for and remark in the film, and it is well 
to indicate these points as the film passes and 
enlarge upon their significance afterwards. 
If serious results are expected, an active and 
fact 


the movement which is such an essential part 


attentive attitude can be obtained. In 
of films is so biologically irresistible that it 
compels attentiveness and intensifies mental 
activity during the projection and subsequent- 
ly animates the thought and stimulates the 


reflection. 


The Cinema as an Individual Tool 
Cinema projection is so commonly associat- 
ed with large screens and numerous specta- 
tors that the possibilities of the cinema as an 


Yet 


individual tool have not been realized. 


THE CINEMA IN 


as a personal instrument it possesses the in- 
numerable qualities displayed in group use 
together with the advantage that it is freed 
from the limitations imposed by consideration 
of others and can be manipulated for the 
service of one person. For individual use it 
is sufficient to have a projection machine be- 
side one and a small screen 6 x 8 inches on 
the far side of the desk, and an incandescent 
lamp working on the regular current is suffi- 
cient to project a small picture so brilliantly 
lighted that the room does not need to be 
darkened. Every detail is as sharp and clear 
as it would be on a larger screen, and when 
non-flam film (which is now generally em 
ployed outside theatres) is used, there is no 
danger of fire. A motor-driven projection 
machine is scarcely more difficult to operate 
than a phonograph. The speed can be varied 
to suit any purpose and the projection may 
be repeated as often as desired. Though the 
film that 


pense of this method might prevent its gen- 


wear on the would mean the ex- 
eral use by students, it may well become the 


scientist's and scholar’s instrument par ex- 


cellence. 


Still Pictures and Films 

Films do not preclude the use of still pic- 
tures, which have the great advantage of per- 
mitting sustained scrutiny and study. Still 
pictures may often serve as a valuable com- 
plement to films or as powerful tools in them- 
selves. For the presentation of some sub- 
jects and for the enforcing and clarifying of 
many phases and fundamentals of others they 


highly 


rience that the way they are employed in the 


can be efficacious. It is my expe 
Fine Arts Course at Harvard is very effective. 
The lectures are accompanied at all times by 
illustrations on the screen. Furthermore, 
each student possesses a set of a thousand pik 
tures of architecture and works of art printed 
half-tone blocks 


texts, noting and comparing their details and 


lor 


from and studies them as 


characteristics. examination, illustra 
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tions are again thrown on the screen and the 
students identify the pictures and buildings, 
name the artists and architects and criticize 
their work. 

By a like combination of group projection 
of either films or still photographs and the 
individual study of separate pictures repro- 
duced either by mechanical printing or by 
direct photographic processes, a method of 
presentation may be generally developed 
which has all the intensive advantages of 
textual study but which is infinitely more 


vivid and concrete. 


Inexpensive Projection Methods 

The projection of still pictures has never 
been sufficiently convenient and inexpensive 
to be generally used. Glass slides have al- 
ways been too costly and unwieldly to be 
commonly used. During the last two years 
however, a new method of still picture projec- 
tion has been developed that consists of print- 
ing series of still pictures on strips of cinema 
film and projecting these from machines us- 
ing incandescent lamps. The expense of this 
method is out of all proportion to the expense 
of glass slides, for the cost of printing these 
film strips (once the negatives have been 
is only a small fraction of that of 


ordinary glass slides. 


sathered ) 
This cheapness means 
that many more pictures can be employed 
than has hitherto been possible, so that every 
detail of a subject can be appropriately pre- 
sented by a separate picture. The film strips 
possess the further advantages of being light 
and compact. Several scores of pictures can 
be obtained on a strip of film a few feet in 
less than one and a half inches 
in width and diameter when rolled. 


lencth and 
Trans- 
portation can be covered by a small postage 
stamp. The rolls can be conveniently hand- 
led and projected and the pictures do not get 
out of order as is the case of slides. 

\ number of machines have appeared in 
several countries for this form of projection. 


Che 


great difficulty, however, is adequate 
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lighting, because the heat that is proportional 
to the light buckles the film and throws a 


The 


enormous saving made possible in the cost of 


large part out of focus on the screen. 


material, however, justifies a substantial out- 
lay for equipment. A new machine is now 
under construction, which will be even small- 
er than a portable typewriter and as easily 
carried. It will be artificially cooled and will 
have several times as much light as the other 
machines, so that it will project a brilliant 
Fur- 


thermore, no operator will be required for 


picture in a partially darkened room. 


the lecturer or teacher can work it automat- 
ically from the front of the room. Two 
electrical push buttons will permit pictures 
to be turned forward or backward at will and 
the order thus altered as desired. 

As an individual apparatus the machine 
will possess great advantages for it can be 
placed on any desk to project a picture on 
a small screen without darkening the room, 


and the cheapness of the film strips makes 


This 


apparatus, employed daily for group use and 


this employment commonly possible. 


individual projection with the occasional use 
of cinema films, if expense and equipment 
permit, will make effective and inexpensive 


visual education generally available. 


Preservation and Distribution of Films 

In addition to the many potentialities that 
films and still pictures possess as educational 
tools is the fundamental advantage that they 
are not what reality often is——a fleeting in 
cident that is gone forever, but they can serve 
They 


can be classified, stored and brought forth at 


as more or less permanent records. 


any time. Furthermore, they are not single 
examples but can be generally reproduced 
and widely distributed. Copies can be print- 
ed from cinema negatives just as they can 
from ordinary photographs. Several scores 
and even hundreds of positives can be made 
from one negative and each of these can be 
projected as many times as desired, wherever 


projection machines are available. 


Visual Education in Detroit Public Schools (1) 


General Administration 
Burton A. Barns 


Supervisor of Visual Education, Detroit Schools 


HE future growth of visual education 

in this country depends to a great ex- 

tent on the ability of each city depart- 
ment to keep in touch with what other de- 
partments are doing. This article is the first 
of a series of five to be written by members of 
the Detroit department, to put on record our 
progress thus far. The second article will be 
written by Mr. Walter W. Whittinghill, Assist- 
ant Supervisor, on the film, slide and exhibit 
work, and the last three articles will be con- 
tributed by Mrs. Mildred Smith, instructor in 
Teachers College, on the details of methods of 
instruction. In this way we hope to give a 
helpful bird’s-eye view of the work of the 


Detroit Department. 


The Visual Education Department has for 


its purpose the best service to the Detroit 
Schools. This 


mending the purchase of visual equipment and 


service consists in recom- 
material on the basis of experimentation, al- 
tending to the distribution of equipment and 
material, and supervising their use. Our suc- 
cess is due not only to the work of the mem- 
bers of the department, but also to the support 
and encouragement of the Board of Education, 
Superintendent Frank Cody, his administrative 
officers and supervisors. 

To understand the work of the Visual De 
to know 
We have five 


and 


partment it is necessary something 


of our administrative “setup.” 


groups of school officials with whom 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN 


through whem we get results. These are the 
high school principals, the intermediate prin 
cipals, the district principals, the heads of the 
supervisory departments, and the faculty of 
Teachers College. Representatives of the Vis 
ual Department meet with these various groups 
and they give us their very best co-operation 
in carrying out our plans, or modify them to 
suit their respective conditions. The success 
of our work depends very largely on our use 
of this excellent administrative organization. 
In its last analysis the Visual Department is 
not another separate supervisory department. 
We are here to serve the supervisors by recom 
mending to them material which they may 
incorporate in their courses of study, and sug 
gest to the teachers. So we have our ad 
ministration done through the proper channels 
and our supervision done through the regular 
supervisory channels. At the same time we 


must attend to considerable administration 
and do considerable supervision ourselves 
The department handles three types ot ma 


We have 
In the slide depart 


terial: films. slides, and exhibits. 


in our vault 350 films. 
ment there are 20,000 stereopticon slides. Be- 
sides these we have exhibits of the work of the 
various supervisory departments in the schools 
to be used at fairs, P. T. A. meetings, teachers 
meetings, etc. The department also has extra 
moving picture machines and_ stereopticons 
which are loaned out in various parts of the 
city. We have the delineas« ope, opaque pro 
jector, and five spotlights which are scheduled 
and distributed on demand. We supply ma 
terial to all schools in the city. Ninety platoon 
schools have auditoriums equipped with mo 
tion picture booths for the projection of films. 
These films are served on a regular film cir- 


week. The 


schools use our films in their auditoriums and 


cuit every other intermediate 


a weekly general science film circuit has been 
started for them. Several of the high schools 
have made considerable use of the films. Al] 
schools have the privilege of booking any 
time. The slides are 


film in our vault at any 
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sent out from the office by messengers from the 
We also attend 
to the purchase, distribution, and supervision 


schools after being reserved. 


of Keystone Sets in a large number of schools. 

[he organization is the simplest possible. 
Under the immediate direction of the Super- 
visor is the Assistant Supervisor, and each of 
the other members works directly under the 
\ssistant Supervisor. 


The duties of each are briefly given below: 


Supervisor 


(A) Administration, (B) Administrative Super- 
vision, (C) Routing Visual Material, (D) Meetings, 
(E) Teachers College Courses, (F) Principal, Priest 
School, A thirty-six teacher platoon school used as 
Chalk 
Materials, (J) 


in experimental school for 
Talks, (H) 


} 
Articles on 


visual work, (G) 
New 


Cartooning, (1) 


Visual Instruction 


Assistant Supervisor 


(A) Administration, (B) Administrative Business, 
Films, (D) Ex- 
hibits (Educational-Commercial), (E) Research Ac- 


tivities, 


(C) Administrative Supervision of 


(F) Film Censor, (G) Experimental Materi- 
al—Equipment, (H) Meetings, (1) 
(J) Budget Expenditures, (K) 
Instruction 


Film Program, 
Articles of Visual 


Instructor in Teachers College 


(A) Instruction in Visual Education at Detroit 
leachers College (Each student gets some instruc- 
tion), (B) Demonstration lessons in schools at re- 
quest of district principals. 


Slide Program-Photographic Work 


(A) Slide 
(C) New 


Slides. { |: ) 


Program, (B) Photographic Materials, 
Materials, (D) 
Keystone 600 sets, 
Material 


Slide Reports on Uses of 


(F) Replacements of 


Slice 


Projection 


(A) Training Teachers to operate, (B) Inspection 


of Projectors, (C) Inspection of Auditoriums, (D) 
Repair of all projection equipment, (F) 


ol Films 


Inspection 


Clerk 


(A) Booking Films, (B) Slides, (C) 
Booking special programs, (D) Inspection of Films, 
(E) Tabular Reports, (F) Care of Film Vault, (G) 


Shipping of Films. 


Booking 
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Delivery Program 
(A) Delivery of Films, (B) Delivery of Equipment, 
(C) Delivery of Exhibits, (D) Delivery of District 
Principals Material, (E) Inspection of Films, (F) 
Assistance in Projection. 
Assistant Clerk 
(A) Inspection of Slides, (B) Slide Reservation, 
(C) Classification of Slides, (D) 
Sets, (E) Office Routine. 


Issuing of Slide 


Typist-Stenographer 
(A) Stenographic Work, (B) General Typewriting, 


Stereoscopic Perspective 
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Slide Reservation, (D) Office Routine, (BE) 


Secretary. 


(C) 


This organization has resulted from a rapid 


growth in the last few years in Detroit. With 
the present “set-up” we are all busy all the 
time and very often over time. With the 


growth of the city and the increasing interest 
in visual education, a steady development of 
the department may be expected in years to 


come. 


and the Attention Span 


Josernu J. Weser, Ph. D. 


HE experiment to be discussed in this 
paper is one of a number of experi- 
ments; and the entire series formed the 
core of an investigation which was made at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in 1921-22. 


of the experiments were pupils of one of the 


The subjects 


grade schools in the city and a class of college 
students at the University of Kansas. The in- 
vestigation has been written up in the form 
of a 100-page monograph which is now ready 
for publication.* 

This particular experiment was devised in 
an attempt to measure the value of perspec- 
The method 


used was to show a series of pictures with and 


tive, or depth, in a stereograph. 


without perspective and then by means of a 
stop-watch carefully note the voluntary atten- 
tion span in seconds. The term “voluntary 
attention span” needs qualification. It was 
not the true span. Instead it was the duration 
of time the subject, in the presence of the 
examiner, chose to observe a stereograph, with 
the knowledge that several stereographs were 
to be seen and all under certain instructions. 
With these limitations, then, the voluntary at- 
tention span was obtained first from ninety 
5th and 6th grade pupils and later from 
eighteen college students, altogether one hun- 
dred eight subjects. 

The problem of measuring the value of 
stereoscopic perspective by means of the 


* Copyright reserved. 


voluntary attention span divided itself into 
a number of sub-problems, two of which were 
investigated. They were: 

l. Has the factor of perspective in the 
stereograph any distinct educative value; and, 
if so, how much? Specifically, what is its 
effect upon the observation span of children? 
Of adults? 

2. Does the value of perspective vary with 


With his 


is there a manifest 


the native capacity of the child? 
mental maturity? If so, 
correlation; and is this correlation positive 
or negative? 

The two problems and their experimental 
solution constitute the body of this discussion. 
But before undertaking them, it is necessary 
to describe the materials used in the experi- 
ment and the technique employed. These will 
be taken up in order. 

The experiment involved the use of four 
The first scene 
was that of “President McKinley at the Head 
of the Council Table, Washington, D. C.” The 
next was a scene showing “Coffee Pickers at 
Work, French West Indies.” The third showed 


“Cocoa Pods on Trees, British West Indies.” 


scenes in stereographic form. 


And the fourth depicted the “Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming.” 
These four scenes were on hand in two forms: 
first as regular stereographs with perspective; 
and second mounted like stereographs but so 


as not to show perspective. 


STEREOSCOPIC PERSPECTIVE 


Before going on with a description of the 
technique, it might be profitable to answer 
the question, what is perspective? Figure |] 
shows how the illusion of perspective is pro 
duced by the stereoscope. 

l. The stereograph consists of two slightly 
different views of the same scene, in this case 
the house and the boat (bl, al and a2, b2) 
These views have been photographed with a 
bifocal camera, the two lenses being separated 
by about the distance between the two human 
eyes. The left view shows what would have 
appeared to the left eye (L) of an observer 
and the right view what would have appeared 
(<. Op: 


the house, 


to the right eye (R). In the left view 
E, F) is on the left of 


and in the right view (G, H, I, J) the boat is 


the boat 


on the right of the house. 

2. The stereoscope ¢ onsists essentially of a 
rack to hold the stereograph, a wooden parti- 
tion (P) to keep the right eye from seeing the 
left and the left 


right view, two refracting lenses (M and N) 


view eye from seeing the 
to break the light rays so that they appear to 
come along the broken lines rather than along 
the continuous ones, and a hood to improve 
the lighting and exclude distractions. 

3. Binocular vision enables us to have 
two slightly different images of a scene on our 
respective retinas and at the same time be 
aware of only one image. This super-imposi- 
tion of the two images effects an illusion of 
depth, distance, or perspective. Instead of the 
two separate views on the stereograph, the 
brain registers only one scene, which gives us 
a feeling of reality, with the house (A) ap 
parently near by and the boat (B) far beyond. 


The 


explanation of the procedure can best be com 


How was the experiment conducted ? 


bined with that of the method employed. The 
technique was based upon what may be styled 
the “Complementary Method.” This involved 
kinds of 


pers pectit e stereographs with non- pers pective 


two alternation: first, alternating 
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stereographs, and, second, having the series 
begin with a perspective stereograph in the 


case of odd-numbered subjects and then with 
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Figure | 
How the Illusion of Perspective is 
Produced by the Stereoscope.* 
"Ol ,. | he Stereograph and the Stereoscope, page 55. 
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a non-perspective stereograph in the case of 
the even-numbered subjects. The comple- 
Form A 
To Odd-numbered Subjects 
1. Show non-perspective McKinley 
1. Show perspective Coffee Pickers 
6. Show perspective Cocoa Pods 
7. Show non-perspective Canyon 


Repeat in Reversed Order 


2. Show perspective McKinley 

3. Show non-perspective Coffee Pickers 
5. Show non-perspective Cocoa Pods 

8. Show perspective Canyon 


The procedure was begun by handing the 
together with a trial 
taught to adjust the 


subject a stereoscope 
stereograph. He was 
focus and turn bodily so as to get the best 
light upon the picture. Then he was told that 
he would be shown several pictures; also, 
that he was to look at each picture as long 
as he liked to watch it, and as soon as he felt 
he wanted to see another one he should say 
“Next.” 


and would follow instructions. 


Care was taken that he understood 


Pupils who were experimented with accord- 
ing to Form A were shown the stereographs 


in the order indicated in the foregoing arrange- 
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mentary method can be made much clearer 


by means of a visual arrangement. 


Form B 


To Even-numbered Su bjects 


Perspective McKinley 
Non-perspective Coffee Pickers 
Non-perspective Cocoa Pods 
Perspective Canyon 


1 oo NO 
ae 


ee 


~~ 


Repeat in Reversed Order 


1. Non-perspective McKinley 
1. Perspective Coffee Pickers 
6. Perspective Cocoa Pods 
7. Non-perspective Canyon 





After seeing the five pictures once, and 


ment. 
while the Grand Canyon view was still before 
the subject, the examiner said, “Now I am go- 
ing to show you the same pictures over.” This 
done, the series was repeated, but with the 
effect reversed. The new order was that in- 
dicated in the lower half of the column. 

For pupils who were experimented with ac- 
cording to Form B the entire procedure was 
reversed, as indicated in the column above. 
These were the even-numbered subjects. 

What was the outcome of the experiment? 
It will be recalled that the experiment was 


conducted with ninety grade pupils and eight- 


STEREOSCOPIC PERSPECTIVE AND THE ATTENTION SPAN 


The results from the 


een college students. 


two groups were tabulated separately and the 
means computed. These, together with the 


means, gave us the following figures: 


With Without Differ >. Exper. Chances 
Depth Depth ence Diff Coef. to One 
15.8 14.6 bz fd of 16 
15.8 re 9 L.] BS | 


This summary shows that the voluntary at- 
tention span of the stereograph with perspec- 
tive was 15.8 seconds and that of the stereo- 
graph without perspective 14.6. 

It is interesting to note the means of the 
college students in comparison with those of 
the grade pupils. These were: 


Difference With 
and Without Deptt 


14.4 1.6 


From this summary it is evident that per- 


With Depth 
16.0 


spective in the stereograph elicited relatively 
more time in the case of adults than in the 
case of children, 1.6 against 1.2 seconds. Of 
course the number of students tested is too 
small to assure us of this conclusion complete- 
ly; but it is probably safe to conclude that 
perspective means at least as much to univer 
sity students as to grade pupils. 

Going back now to the original question, 


What is the effect of stereoscopic perspec tive 
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upon the voluntary attention span? The an- 


swer can be best given in graphic forms: 


108% With Perspective | 


100% | 





Without Perspective 


Showing the average voluntary attention span for 
pictures with perspective as compared with the span 
of the same pictures without perspective. 


Before concluding this article, let us con- 
sider the question, Is there any relationship 
between the effect of perspective and degree 
of intelligence? There are in reality two 
Does the increase 


And, 


similarly, does it vary with his intelligence 


aspects to the question: 
vary with the mental age of the pupil? 
quotient? From correlations computed from 
the above tests, we may summarize facts and 
First, 


stereoscopic effect, or perspective, in a pic- 


venture a few inferences, as follows: 
ture, all other conditions being the same, in- 
creases the observation span by 8 percent, on 
the average. This is true of college students 
as well as of grade pupils with an average of 
about twelve years. 


effect of 


stereograph varies with the intelligence of the 


Second. the perspective in the 


subject. There is a low but distinct negative 
correlation with native capacity, or what is 


technically known as the intelligence quotient. 
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This hints that the stereograph has a greater the use of the visual aids promises to reduce 


relative value in the case of the duller pupil. retardation and elimination in our public 


If the hypothesis can be substantiated, then schools. 


Editor’s Note—The cuts of stereographs accompanying this article were supplied through the 
courtesy of the Keystone View Co. 








Motion Pictures for 


ITH the approach of the Christmas 


season there are numerous occasions 
which call for special film programs. In 
some communities these may be given in co- 
operation with the owners of neighborhood 
theatres, as special matinees; in others there 
are church programs in celebration of Christ- 
mas to which the motion picture is called to 
contribute an added element of interest, and 
most schools observe Christmas with special 
on which a film can be 


programs appro- 


priately used. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is frequently 
asked to suggest what films are available, and 
from what sources. The following titles are 
suggested in the hope that they may prove 
helpful. Schools, churches and community 
centers are urged to get their calls for films in 
at the earliest possible date, in order to avoid 


last minute disappointments. 


Short Subjects 
FE. Kleinschmidt. 
York City. For 


SANTA Ciaus (2 reels) F. 
220 W. 42nd Street, New 
theatre bookings only. 

A fantasy filmed in Northern Alaska, with 
reindeer, polar bears, glaciers and icebergs as 
a realistic background for a charming little 
story of how two children wait up on Christ- 
mas Eve to catch Santa Claus, how they fall 
asleep and dream that he comes and talks to 
ask 


“when it 


them, and how they him what he does 


during the year isn’t Christmas.” 
The film shows his workshop with gnomes and 
elves making toys, while Santa looks through 
a telescope to keep track of the good and bad 
little boys and girls, so that he may reward 


them accordingly. 


A LittcLe FRIEND oF ALI Worxtp (1 
Red Pictures Corporation, 729 


Avenue, New York City, and branch 


THE 
reel) Seal 
Seventh 
offices. 

A youngster, overflowing with the Christ 


mas spirit, brings gifts to all the tiny animals 
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Christmas Programs 


in the woods—a squirrel, a fox, a rabbit, and 
other small creatures of the forest. The close- 
ups of the shy woodland animals are extra- 


ordinary. 


Soncs or CENTRAL Europe (1 reel) Pathe 
Exchange, 35 W. 45th Street, New York City 
and branch offices. 

One of the Famous Melody Series made for 
the Christmas holidays. It includes famous 
Christmas songs, loved for generations, pic- 


tured in the places that gave them birth. 


THe NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS (2 reels) 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, 1150 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 

The film tells the story of how the poem, A 
Visit from St. Nicholas, came to be written 
a hundred years ago by Dr. Clement C. Moore, 
and depicts the story of the poem itself, as it 
is known by children the world over. 


Tue NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS (1 reel) H. 
S. Brown, 806 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

\ shorter version of the poem referred to 
Also available from the Apollo Fea- 
ture Film Company, 286 Market Street, New 
York City. 

THe Macic Hour (1 reel) Red Seal. 

\ reel of kiddies and toys 


above. 


and so, partic- 
ularly appropriate to the Christmas season. 
\ little boy has a dream in which he travels 
out through his window in a toy aeroplane and 
spends the night in wonderful experiences 
with fairies. 


Pathe. 
Dickens’ famous story, A Christmas Carol 


OxLp Scrooce (3 reels) 


done in film. 


(] reel) H. S. Brown. 


Pictures the same story as above. 


SCROOGI 


CurisTMAS Carow (1 reel) Apollo Feature 
Film Co. 


\ CurisTMAS Caro (3 reels) Central Film 


Company, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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THE KNIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS (1 reel) 
H. S. Brown; Apollo Feature Film Co. 


A Curistmas Accipent (1 reel) H. S. 
Brown; Apollo Feature Film Co. 

How the Yule-tide spirit is brought out in 
some of us when we least suspect it. 


Tue Littce Girt WHo Dipn’t BELIEVE IN 
SANTA Criaus (1 reel) H. S. Brown; Apollo 
Feature Film Co. 


On CHRISTMAS Eve (1 reel) H. S. Brown. 


Tue BirtH or Our Savior (1 reel) H. S. 
Brown. 


PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE SERIES (1 reel 
each) Pathe. 

Bible land scenic reels. Those on Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth particularly appropriate 
to this season. 

Features 

Peter Pan (10 reels) Famous Players- 

Lasky Corporation, 485 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, and branch offices. 


Barrie’s classic on the screen. Beautifully 


done. 


A Kiss For CINDERELLA (7 reels) Famous 
Players-Lasky. 
Another of Barrie’s, exquisitely filmed. 


Delightful for both children and adults. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER (6 reels) Fox Film 
Corporation, 55th Street and 10th Avenue, 
New York City, and branch offices. 

The Coleridge classic, with a “modern” 
introduction. 


THE Man Nopopy Knows (6 reels) Pathe. 


Edited and titles by Bruce Barton. 


FROM THE MANGER TO THE Cross (7 reels) 
Warner Brothers, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Tue Curist CHILp (6 reels) H. S. Brown. 

THE Farry AND THE Walr (5 reels) H. S. 
Brown. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER 


THe New Repusiic (November 10th) 
John S. Cohen in his “Books and the Movies,” 
remarks on the cinema’s appeal. 


The screen becomes a habit—I speak from 
experience as a motion picture reviewer- 
which acts like a drug. The habitué suffers 
without it. 

There is no use railing against the screen 
because it has such a hold on the peoples, not 
only of America but of the whole world. 
Here is a new medium of communication, 
democratic, persuasive to literate and illiter- 
ate alike, and the wise intellectual will study 
its universal appeal, try to capture it for his 
own “message,” to use a hated but accurate 
term. 

Mr. Cohen’s subject concerns itself with 
children’s reading in relation to moving pic- 
tures. 


Over ninety million people attend motion 
picture theatres every week in the United 


States. Of this gargantuan number 25 percent 
are children. 

These children are fed, day in and out, with 
the stuff of the screen, a diet never prescribed, 
certainly, by any Doctor Holt of literature. 

What effect will cinema romance have on 
the reading tastes of the present generation? 
Many of the English classics have been put 
into motion pictures. Is that a cause for joy 
among librarians and classic-reading parents ? 
Is it the books their parents knew (or didn’t 
know) that the young meet in the movies? 
Do the children really receive these books 
through translation into cinema? 

One point alone emerges clearly. No book 
is ever properly translated to the screen. | 
do not mean that the motion picture is such 
a primitive and elemental medium that wit, 
satire, symbolism find no place in it. Nor 
that it is so limited that achievements on a 
par with the poetry of Shakespeare and the 
novels of Dostoyevsky are not to be expected 


AMONG THI 


of it. 
wonders. 


It can, and has, offered Olympian 

But it is a visual medium, purely 
and simply, and it presents what Hergesheim 
er calls “shapes in light” which move in in 
The 


image. It 


dividual scenes and thereby tell a story. 
cinema offers 
leaves comparatively little to the imagination 
Whereas, the business of a book is to conjure 
in the reader’s mind certain images which are 
part and parcel of himself. 

If, then, a book is not a book when it be 
may 


ready-made _ visual 


comes a cinema we cease to be afraid 
that things so different will compete with each 
other. Certainly no one having seen the Sea 
Beast can pretend acquaintance with Moby 
Dick. 

But if the producers of the Sea Beast had 
followed the Moby Dick precisely 


as it was written. they could never have made 


storv ol 


anything comparable with the book in the 


new medium. It would have to be different. 


We need not be afraid that children will 
refuse any particular book, saying “I saw it 
on the screen.” The answer is. nobody eve1 


saw a book, certainly not a good one, on the 
screen. But there is another fear to spe ulate 
about. It is entirely possible that the children 
of this generation, as the result of motion pi 
tures, may develop an antipathy for reading; 
for the movies, and the tabloid newspapers, 
and the rotogravure sections, and the increas 
ing speed of city life in the United States all 
tend to develop our sight sense away from the 
more deliberate experience of reading. 

Mr. Cohen dismisses this possibility in the 
next breath, at least, the seriousness of it. In 
speaking of the intellectual in this respect, he 
says, 


He will not abuse it roundly, nor be fright 
He will live 


books influenced by it as one of 


ened of it as an enemy to books. 
to see new 
the social phenomena of our time, but he can 
defend the 


“screen versions 


classics from confusion with 
by realizing himself the im 
possibility and the impiety of a book on the 
screen. He need have no fears, unless they 
be Wellsian ones of an over-development of 
the sense of sight, sotted with too much move 


ment in the modern world 

Mr. Cohen has sound ground upon which 
to stand for the two very challenging possi 
offers. but he 
sketchily to be 


bilities he discusses them too 


briefly and too convincing. 
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We have already, from reliable critics, the as- 
sertions that our younger men and women 
show distinct traces of picture influence in 
their novels, with particular mention of cer- 
tain English novelists. On the other hand, we 
have some authentic claims against the screen 
and its tendency to drug the imagination nec- 
essary to book reading. In a magazine of the 
reach and strength of The New Republic, 
vital questions should be clearly evaluated or 


left untouched. 


(October 
An editorial on “The New Singing 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
llth) 
Screen” indulges in a bit of prophecy as to 
the possibilities of the Vitaphone. For the 


first time mechanically recorded music has 
been definitely and harmoniously conjoined 
with motion pictures in a way that will per- 
mit of wide usage and development. Although 
there have been other interesting experiments 
made in this particular field, some of which 
have bespoken remarkable inventive genius, 
it has remained for the Vitaphone to synchro- 
nize sound and moving pictures with sufficient 
clarity and consistency to raise the issue above 
the novel and experimental to the realm of 
fait accompli. 

But the chief virtue of the Vitaphone would 
seem to be in assuring motion pictures com- 
plete and proper orchestral scores wherever 
they might be shown. These scores, original 
in treatment and rendered by full symphony 
orchestras. would provide films with their 
rightful musical investiture whether they be 
projected on Broadway or in 


some remote 


village or town. No longer will the motion 


pictures be left to the mercy of scratch or- 
chestras and ebullient organists or the country 
pianist for amplification of effect, but they 
will move intact from theater to theater, se- 
curely trailing their own harmonic garments 
after them, and rejoicing in their new found 
immunity from the patchwork inventions of 
too willing improvisators. 

furthermore the possibility of such assured 
orchestral 


ind sumptuous accompaniments 
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will invite the attention of the musical writers 
of the day, who will find a new field for crea- 
tive work in providing individual musical 


settings for motion pictures. Soon the 
Strausses and Stravinskys may be making 


tracks for Hollywood, to add their kindling 
touch to the glowing fabric of the screen. Be- 
sides all this, there is now the possibility of 
using the spoken word for punctuation in the 
pictures, in place of the more or less clumsy 
titles now employed. The dramatic possi- 
bilities of such a step are too great to be ig- 
nored, no matter how much the studios may 
frown upon such a notion. It only remains 
for some adventurous director to try his hand 
at oral titles to have the rest of the screen 
world in full pursuit. With new processes 
in the way of color and three dimensions 
hovering about the fringes of the screen, it is 
folly to set arbitrarily limits on the screen 
of the future. It is the first step that counts 
in. any direction, and surely the Vitaphone 
marks the beginning of a new era in motion 


picture presentation. 


Tue Literary Dicest (September 25th) 
Again this magazine presents some press com- 
ments upon the much discussed Vitaphone, 
entitling the comments “Pro and Con.” The 
New York Commercial and The Times com- 
ment favorably, the former granting the new 
invention unstinted future possibilities, the 
latter reaffirming such prophecy with deep 
regret for the tardiness of the Vitaphone’s 
appearance. 

The most obvious fact is that this invention 
in its various forms will enable the smaller 
communities to participate to a greater de- 
gree than even the radio permits in the cul- 
tural advantages that have been possible in 
the past only in places of large population. 
But the more stirring fact is that it will give 
immortality to the faces and voices of those 
whom the world wishes immortally to keep 
among the living. Any supreme skill of voice 
or hand that comes into the world hereafter 
in any generation may be kept for all genera- 
tions, with a mimicry that needs only color 
to make it perfect. The great will not longer 


walk the earth as “melancholy ghosts of dead 
renowned, whispering faint echoes of the 
world’s applause,” but as contemporaries of 
every age in which their preeminence can still 
prove itself. It was said in an old English 
proverb that “painted pictures are dead speak- 
ers.” In pictures such as these, the eloquent 
dead will hereafter still speak. And as for the 
singers and the players on instruments, of 
whom it was said in ancient prophecy that 
they should ever be in the City of God, the 
prophecy has come true in the earth and in 
our own city. Those who sing and play here 
with perfection will ever sing and play on, 
terrestrially. 


Opposed to this reckless eulogy are the 
caustic words of Mr. George Jean Nathan in 


The Morning Telegraph. 


The theater need not be worried over the 
vitaphone, the mechanical invention which 
synchronizes the movies and human speech, 
and which was recently given its first public 
demonstration. If there is any worrying to 
be done, it is the movies that should do it. 
For if the vitaphone is ever adopted generally 
by the movies, it will not be long before the 
galleries of the legitimate theaters are again 
filled with the class of individuals who de- 
serted them some years ago for the films. 

The vitaphone is an interesting device, de- 
spite certain crudities that still exist in it, 
crudities that will doubtless be eliminated as 
time goes on. It does succeed in dovetailing 
speech and music with the movements of per- 
sons on the screen, and dovetailing them ex- 
actly. Its words and its tones are identical 
in time with the opening of persons’ lips and 
the movement of violin bows. It still betrays 
an audible mechanism and it still possesses 
no light and shade; it is deafening. It makes 
the actor, the singer and the musician alike 
so many boiler factories. But that is not the 
point. The point, rather, is that, aside from 
its commercial value in certain short-reel sub- 
jects, such as an opera-singer doing her bit, 
or a politician exuding the usual platitudes, 
or a musician making pretty sounds, it will 
bring to the motion-picture exactly the thing 
that the motion-picture should have no use 
for, to wit, the human voice, and that, further, 
once it brings it, the motion-picture will have 
a tough time holding its own even among the 
boobs who now make it the profitable institu- 
tion it is. 
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If the vitaphone gets its deadly hold on the 
movies, it won't be long before the latter's 
current millionaires are driven back to their 
former fur and delicatessen businesses 

The regular and enthusiastic movie patron 
is a person upon whom a strain may be placed 
When he is 


is enough. lo 


only at the risk of losing him. 
asked to use that 
bid him use his ears as well and, coincident 
ally, his intelligence—or at least that modest 
share of intelligence that is demanded to as 
similate dramatic speech—is to ask the im 
possible. He likes the movies as they present 
ly are for the simple reason that they impose 
not the slightest tax upon his imagination 
All that he has to do is to open his eye, occa- 
sionally at least, and allow the screen balde1 
dash to impress itself easily and casually upon 
Words 
change this acceptable situation, and enor 
mously. The spoken word demands attention, 
not the semi-attention that 
mands, but taut attention. There is something 
commanding. about the 
voice. And, in addition, there is something 
that calls fo 


his eyes. 


his half-conscious — retina. would 


pantomime de 


challenging. human 


a degree of understanding. 


“‘take-it-or-leave-it’” feeling 
Mr. Nathan’s snobbish 


tions, it is possible that the talking movie will 


Despite the 
stimulated by asse} 
find no place unless its production warrants 
cheaper admission prices than the legitimate 
offering makes possible. Such a “compro 
mise” or hybrid art as the talking-movie must 
necessarily be, seems by casual glance at least. 
effort. We shall 


a somewhat meaningless 


! 
see! 
( November 
Previous to the introduction of the voice into 
the use of color Wi 


find, with the perfection of the process, an 
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silent drama has come 


interesting comment upon the health aspect of 
the colored film, quoted from Science Ser 
Vews Bulletin (Washing 


Those who have had to miss the movies 


ice’s Daily Scienc e 
ton). 
because they hurt their eves. 


fect 


may go in pel 


comfort and ease to the colored 


ones 


Prof 


Leonard Be Troland ot the psy hology depart 


that are being developed to-day. 


ment of Harvard University has made a study 
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of both kinds of movies and gives the colored 
ones a clean bill of health. 

Some persons still insist that motion-pic- 
tures hurt their eyes, in spite of the fact that 
black white contrasts of the 
early motion-picture and the unsteadiness on 
the screen and the flickering projection have 
Experience has shown, 
however, that eye-strain is much less for the 
average sensitive observer after seeing a color- 
ed picture. The more natural a picture is, 
it is for the oculo-motor 
system to make the images “appear as they 
should.” In black-and-white pictures violent 
contrasts often have to be used in order to get 
the effect of depth and reality, and such con- 
trasts tire the eyes. Colors, on the other hand, 
express contrasts in a harmless way and also 
improve the truthfulness of the pictures. 

When motion-pictures in color were first in- 
troduced about fifteen years ago, annoying 


the vivid and 


now been eliminated. 


it seems. the easiel 


fringes of red and green on the edges of mov- 
ing objects disturbed the enjoyment of the 
and critics said that they were much 

the eyes than the black-and-white 
The trouble was that the red 
and green components were not photographed 
simultaneously, and the effect was a doubling 
of the image on the screen which the eye 
muscles struggled to make into one again. 
[his upset the normal balance of what Pro- 


pictures, 
worse for 


performances. 


fessor Troland calls the ocular reflexes. The 
fringing and double image defects in natural 
color movies have been overcome in recent 


vears, and the modern pictures are quite free 
from them. Professor Troland says that sensi- 
tive people feel so much less strain now from 
the colored pictures that they often close their 
eyes entirely to the black-and-white portion 
of the films 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor’ (October 


12th)—“A Year of Screen Achievement” sum- 
marizes the seven or eight outstanding films 


of 1925-26 and mentions a number of others 


whi h deserve honorable mention. Individual 
performers are singled out and given credit 
for fine characterization in the season’s pic- 
tures, 

(mong the interesting developments of the 
past season have been the influx of continental 
\merican studios, the 


“little theatre” (the 


stars and directors into 


activities of the groups 
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International Film Arts Guild and the Film 
Associates in New York), and the novelty of 
the Vitaphone synchronizing sound with mo- 
tion, and the Swiss invention, plastic chro- 
matic films, which bring a stereoscopic quality 


to the screen. 


THe NATION 29th ) 
tion is made from the Haagsche Post of Hol- 


(September (Quota- 


land, giving “an interesting if unfavorable 
opinion of a widely-heralded American film 
and the leading motion picture comedian of 
the world.” 

I have seen a miserable film, one that earns 
millions—“Gold Rush,” written, directed, 
and played by Charlie Chaplin. Nobody 
with the slightest self-respect can derive any 
pleasure from this stupid product. Man- 
kind must be childish to regard this as a 
world Chaplin’s vaunted healthy 
humor turns out to be merely American senti- 
mentality that has become a habit. Charlie 
Chaplin has acquired a new mannerism, a 
new success-mannerism, that is all. This is 
the recipe: Humor equals one laugh plus 
one tear, presented by a clown with a soulful 
But now we 


success. 


face and a pair of soulful legs. 
are also aware that all this is worn without 
any psychic necessity and that in its founda- 
tion there is not an atom of deeper humanity. 
The recluse of “Gold Rush” is not tragic, 
though such is the presumable intent; it is 
Charlie Chaplin trying to make propaganda 
of the legend that his seeming foolishness is 
derived from, or overshadowed by, a pure 
human melancholy. 

Such a tasteless and childish business, this 
whole scenario of Charlie Chaplin. A puppet 
of Madame Tussaud goes to Alaska to dig 
for gold (dressed in an undertaker’s mourn- 
ing coat). He is not funny, he is only an 
exaggerated improbability. And why does he 
go to Alaska? To make the acquaintance of 
a young damsel with a bad reputation but a 
good heart, something that could readily 
have been found in Hollywood. Only in 
Hollywood they are probably more human 
than in the cold of Alaska, for in this dame 
all individuality seems to be frozen. She is 
neither fish nor flesh, a puppet operated by 
Then Charlie Chaplin pulls a string 
and in sudden love she falls into the arms 
of the new millionaire. 


Str os 
strings. 
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And all this proves again the axiom that 


the public everything, swallows 
everything, 


for some years manipulated with a 


accepts 
enjoys everything if it has been 
certain 
business dexterity. Even if a man, from per- 
sonal conviction, has come to the conclusion 
that it is disappointing—as in this case—he 
feels called upon to praise it. The hero wor- 
ship gets the better of him. When the hero, 
Charlie Chaplin, tumbles from his pedestal, 
he is ready to return him to the elevated 
place. The film public no longer believes in 
God; it believes in an Olympus where the 
god-millionaires sit enthroned, those gods 
called Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, 
Harold Lloyd, and innumerable \phrodites 
like Gloria Swanson and Mary Pickford. 
Probably the time will come when from this 
will be born a new religion: that is as soon as 
it pleases one of the above-mentioned super- 
Then Charlie Chap- 
lin will arise as the sun god, another Helios. 
and the Americans will bring him offerings 
consisting of cooked films. And in the sight- 
seeing bus they will drive to Mary Pickford’s 


human celebrities to die. 


palace, to pray to the image of this holy 
Mary. For the present Charlie Chaplin is 
still the infallible pope. 
DEARBORN INDEPENDENT (October 9th) 
“What Thinks of the Movies” 


serves as a point of departure for an editorial 


Tagore 


which reads as follows: 


Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu poet, has 
been deploring the prevalence of pictures re- 
presenting sex relationship, sentimentality, 
crime and all that kind of thing. But Doctor 
Tagore has done nothing more than voice a 
widespread opinion. There is reason, and 
sood reason. to believe that the public has no 
insatiate appetite for scandalous 
or for the perniciously sensational, or for the 
insidiously erotic. Let it be that 
there are always that 
kind of thing, and there are more who were 
mildly interested in it when it first came out. 
But as a fad the day of pictures made by the 
inept for the half-witted is past. The trouble 
is that there are producers who still go as fan 


pictures, 


admitted 


some hungering for 


as they dare, only concerned to keep them- 
selves out of the clutches of the law. who fail 
to see the trend of public opinion. And pub- 
lic opinion, in the long run, stands for de- 
cency. 

Unhappily the average man does not ex- 


AMONG THI 


press himself. Perhaps he is too busy making 
a living. Perhaps the fear of being accused 
of prudishness prevents him. Perhaps he dis 
misses the matter as none of his affair, with 
ross attitude. At 
any rate he does not let himself become 
ible. If he did. the off color stuff 


vanish like a mountain before the sun. 
What the average man does is to practise a 


a sort of erossness-to-the-2 

aud 
would 
mist 
policy of abstention. So things are grad- 
ually 
ceipts constituting the 


correcting themselves. box-office — re 


recording dial. Soon 


we may have ‘funny’ pictures which do not 


depress, and serious pictures which are not 
laughter provoking. 

EDUCATION (Septembe In their “Edu 
cation and the Moving-Picture Show.” Harvey 


and Paul A. Witty of the 
Kansas O1ve us a keen 
the situation, making good use of 


listed at the close 


Uni 


resume ot 


C. Lehman 
versity of 
their very 
contemporary bibliography, 
of the brief discussion. 
Again and yet again, it seems to the editor 
of this department, that critics neglect the oft 


mentioned “classification” of the theatrical 


movie. Granting that there are a hundred 


bad produc tions to one excellent picture, w 


} 


must also admit that the occasional excellent 


movie may be fit for child consun p 


than the 


no more 


| 


tion hundred poor pictures Phe 


whole thing lies, not half as much in what 
is offered in the theatres generally, as in the 
undeniable truth 
children. The 


he for adult consumption, which automatical 
child mind. The problen 


that movies cencrally ine 


not for theatrical movie mus 
ly closes it to the 


then. is not one of 


improving production but 
furnishing an entirely new class of prod 
tion. designed for and addressed to children 
and presented at matinee performances. with 
a rigid legal prohibiti m of children at even 
ing performances. 
This article, under review. like others of its 
kind. makes no note of this truth As a 


situation indicated 


Follow ! ire 


scholarly account of the 


in its title. it is verv valuable 
some of its statement 
The individu il 


curriculum for anv given 
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is not the procedure of the classroom and its 
contingent activities alone, but is all of the 
activities and experiences which condition 
the development of personality in all its 
ispects. 

Thus it becomes the duty of the educator 
to examine critically the activities to which 
the child turns in his leisure hours and to 
evaluate these activities in the light of the 
changes wrought by them in the growing 
child. 

One of the activities to which children fre- 
quently turn in their leisure is attendance of 
the moving-picture show. 

Judd probably expressed the judgments of 
numerous schoolmen in the following quota- 
tion: 

“The teacher who thinks that the effects of 
the movies do not reach into her classroom 
unless she uses a lantern and brings in films, 
shortsighted. The fact is that young 
people and old are getting a type of mental 
training at the moving-picture theatre which 


Is very 


is fixing mental habits to a degree which we 
have not been recognizing as we should.” 
[he producers and distributors of moving- 
pictures, realizing the need of improving the 
quality of their productions, employed Mr. 
Hayes to guide them, declaring their willing- 
Mr. Hayes 
asked the co-operation of the educators of the 
United States in providing better films for 
school children. Finally, after a great deal of 
President of the National 
Education Association appointed a committee 
The 
salient interest of the producers, as expressed 


1 


by their representatives, is indicated by Pro- 


ness to follow his suggestions. 


discussion. Owen 


of educators to see what might be done. 


fessor Judd in the following paragraph: 


“Tt is interesting and impressive to learn 
what the producers really think of a com- 
mittee of educators. As 
mittee took 


prov ince, 


soon as the com- 
up the work of discovering its 
the emphatic suggestion came from 
the producers that the educators had better 
confine their activities at the outset to peda- 
sogical films. A pedagogical film is one 
which is useful in a classroom and not likely 
to compete with the entertainment film com- 


monly exhibited in theatres.” 

lhe most important question arises. , 
What is the effect upon the child? What is the 
child learning What are the kinds 


f reactions which one makes at the movie? 


Ot 
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It would be difficult to list all of the “result- 
ant concomitants of movie attendance.” 

“The school is trying to train pupils to be 
critical and exacting in their own minds, the 
movie is pulling the other way in 80 per cent 
of the cases.” 

Two possible deleterious results from movie 
attendance have been emphasized, namely: 
(1) The formation of habits of frequent emo- 
tional reaction which may carry over to affect 
classroom behavior; (2) the cultivation of 
untrammeled imagination, which likewise may 
be transferred to the classroom. 

How is the school to offset these undesirable 
possibilities of movie attendance? Is the 
solution to be found in restricting attendance 
of the movie? Obviously not. 


The definite suggestions for betterment may 


be given in the summary of the article, al- 

though they are more specifically treated in 

the text. 
“Children 


attend the movies. 


will undoubtedly continue to 
Hope of improvement lies 
in the direction of improvement in the taste 
of young people. Improved taste will lead to 
improved production.” 

All of which seems, to the editor, to be a 
Utopian hope of long waiting, while quick 
classification and legislation as outlined above 
would be more practical and certainly more 
scientific. Regardless of excellence of pro- 
duction, children have no business at night 
entertainmnt and furthermore, surely we can’t 


purge the theatre of adult interests! 


Book Reviews 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION Circu- 


lar No. 4. A 40-page pamphlet, published by 


EQUIPMENT. 


the Visual Instruction Division of the New 
York State Department of Education. 
The introductory note written by A. W. 


Instruction 


Visual 


Division, states the purpose of the circular: 


Abrams, Director of the 

“In theory there is complete agreement 
among educators as to the importance of 
bringing pupils into contact with the material 
world directly and by pictorial representa- 
tions. Yet if follow all the 


exercises of all the grades of any school for 


one were to 


an entire week, how few of them would be 
found to involve observation and discussion 
either of objects themselves or of pictures of 
them. True, textbooks contain many pictures 
and prints are often displayed in the school- 
room. For the purposes of class instruction, 
however, a picture must be: sufficiently large 
observation 
This fact is 


coming to be recognized and the projection 


to enable the teacher to direct 


and discussion of it by pupils. 


lantern now occupies a more prominent place 
in the school program than ever before. 
“This circular has been prepared to bring 


before supervisors and teachers certain prob- 


lems of projection lantern equipment, to offer 
suggestions relative to them and to emphasize 
the fact that projection lanterns properly con- 
stitute a part of regular and essential class- 
room equipment.” 

The pamphlet is full of specific, construc- 
tive suggestions as to such problems as where 
in the school (auditorium, special lecture 
room, or regular classroom) lantern equip- 
ment shall be provided: standardizing equip- 
ment for a school system: standards by which 
to judge screen pictures; details of the lan- 
tern: screens and their mounting, placing ete; 
lantern stands, connections, the care and ad- 
justment of the lantern, and the care of slides, 
as well as a discussion of opaque projection, 
strip film projectors, and motion picture pro- 
jectors. 

The publication is presented primarily for 
the use of the schools of New York State, but 
is available to others in limited quantities at 
the rate ot ten cents per copy. 

New Stories by Marjorie Hardy, Univers- 


™~ hool. W heeler 


pages. 


ity of Chicago Elementary 


Publishing Company, Chicago. 224 
This attractive little volume fills a need long 


felt and often expressed. As a Second Reader 


AMONG THE 


furnishing Community Life narratives, the 
book must 
faultless book but it is an excellent fulfill- 


meet with success. It is not a 
ment. The Wheeler Publishing Company has 
done for the text all that the best in typog- 
raphy can do and the author has managed to 
steer fairly safely between her several aims. 
The writer of stories for city children must 
keep in mind, not only the vocabulary and 
imagery demands of the age for which she 


writes, but the complex background against 


which city stories for that age will stand. 
Then, if she is to make her series a com 


munity series she must manage to bring into 
her sequence of incidents a lot of briefly told 
about community 


but accurate information 


processes. It is no wonder, then, that such 
and narrative 


They 
In this respect Miss 


writers lose sight of dramatic 
structure from the composition angle. 
do, almost inevitably. 
Hardy slips, too; but the slip, avoidable o1 
not, is somewhat analagous to the poet’s use 
of license; the end justifies the means. 

Again, Miss Hardvy’s device ot connecting 
her stories on the theme of the boy’s visit to 
a city cousin is a happy device. It seems to the 
reviewer that the tendency in primary educa 
tion has been to allow the longer narrative to 
wait too long for introduction into the currik 
ulum. This book is a step toward bringing 
such narratives to the child earlier in a safely 
sustained but not too long tale. 

In like manner, but shorter, are the Wild 
Animal stories told. These two narratives are 


fresh in choice of subject and manner of 


treatment. 


VisuAL INSTRUCTION BULLETIN. 


ment of Education, State of Ohio. 


Depart- 
72 pages, 
paper bound. 

Prepared by B. A. Aughinbaugh, Super 
Visual Instruction, Ohio State De- 
Education, the should 


function as guide, philosopher and friend to 


visor of 
partment of volume 
schools undertaking a visual program, as we 1] 
as a valuable handbook to others more expe 


rienced in the field. It contains a most com 
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plete exposition of the various types of teach- 
that fall 


“visual aids,” and it is most refreshing to 


ing materials within the class of 
find the author in his introduction declaring, 
“It is not necessary that your school be pro- 
vided with projection equipment for you to 
be interested in visual instruction, as there are 
many phases of the work that do not call for 
such equipment. This is only one of the mis- 
understandings to be eliminated, but it is an 
important one.” 

[To each general class of visual aids, Mr. 
Aughinbaugh devotes space for the descrip- 
tion of the ends best served by, and the equip- 
ment necessary for the use of, such materials. 

The author’s enthusiasm for the motion pic- 
ture is well tempered by his full considera- 
tion of other, and less spectacular, materials, 
the sand table, 
charts and graphs. Of 


such as models. specimens, 
maps, the latter he 
says, “It is unfortunate that many advocates 
of visual instruction confine their enthusiasm 
to projection equipment, overlooking such 
established aids as maps, charts, and graphs. 
It is a poor policy that attempts to break away 
from all things the past has found valuable 
to seek new fields simply bec ause they are 
new. A school which is not up to its standards 
In maps and charts would do well to consider 
its equipment along this line before investing 
its funds elsewhere.” 

Visual instruction is being given all pos- 
sible encouragement in Ohio, and the Bulletin 
of the 


long step toward stimulating a fuller appreci- 


state 


Department of Education is a 


ation of the subject in the schools of the state. 


Motion PicturE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
AMATEUR, by Herbert C. McKay. 219 pages; 


Falk Publishing Company, New York City, 
1924. 

The 
motion picture photography gives added im- 


this 


increased interest of late in amateur 


portance to volume. It is written 
throughout in the vocabulary of the non-pro- 


fessional 


nd contains chapters on camera 


1 r ve 6298) 
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Notes and News 


CoNDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


DEVELOPMENT OF Mepi AL AND SURGICAI 
FILMS 

An important project for the advancement 
of films dealing with medical, surgical and 
general health problems, has been undertaken 
by the American College of Surgeons, in co- 
operation with the motion picture industry. 

At a recent congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Montreal, the report of a 
committee, who had been studying the sub- 
ject for a considerable period of time, was laid 
before the board of regents of the organiza 
tion. A permanent committee including some 
of the most eminent doctors in America, was 
appointed to study and classify the films now 
available, to analyze the possibilities for fu- 
ture picturization and develop the more ef- 
fective use of films for both professional and 
lay service. The committee is made up of 
Dr. J. Bentley Squier of New York, a pioneer 
in the medical motion picture field, chairman: 
Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, hon- 
orary chairman; Dr. W. W. Chipman, presi- 
dent of the American College of Surgeons, 
Montreal; Dr. Franklin Martin, director-gen- 
eral, American College of Surgeons, Chicago: 
Dr. Allan Craig, Dr. Bowman Crowell, and 
Dr. Malcolm MacEachern, Chicago, associate 
directors of the American College of Sur- 
geons: Dr. C. H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.:; Dr. 
George W. Crile, Cleveland. 

The convention was addressed by Will Hays. 
who pledged the services of his organization 
to the promotion of films along the lines 
needed in medical and surgical science. In 
speaking of the scope of such films, Mr. Hays 
said: 

“At the outset we 
ways films may be used as an aid to medicine. 


may determine in what 


First of all. we think of the film in the clini 


and in the classroom where the doctor of 


tomorrow is receiving his training. Again 
we think of it in the hands of the diagnostician, 
who is studying it for the subtle movements 
and phases of a case which the camera alone 
can bring out. Again we see it teaching well 
men how to keep well—preventive work as 
well as remedial. Then we may see its use 
in hospitals and wards where recreation and 
amusement are essential but where only the 
films can go. 

‘As I look upon it, the moving picture is 
simply another great instrument placed in the 
service bag of the doctor. As time advances. 
use of that instrument will grow in importance 
and he will find it of immeasurable advantage. 
just as the school teachers of the country are 
beginning to find the screen of undreamed 
importance in furthering their teaching 
methods.” 

Dr. FIneEGAN Heaps EASTMAN ProJect 

Dr. Thomas E. 

educator and formerly State Superintendent 


of Public 


been appointed Kducational Director of the 


Finegan, nationally known 


Instruction in Pennsylvania, has 


Eastman experimental tests with classroom 
films. Dr. 


being conducted to test the adaptability of 


Finegan will supervise the work 


motion pictures for school use. in the twelve 
centers selected for the experiment. The work 
will be confined to the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades and junior high schools, and will seek 
to demonstrate in just what ways the motion 
picture can be used as a visual aid in schools 

The Eastman Kodak Company is at work 
on the development of fifty this 


purpose. The Company is stressing the point 


films for 


that the films are not for entertainment pur- 
poses and that they are not intended for gen- 
eral assemblies in the school. They are pre- 
( lassroom for 


with the 


pared specifically for the 


definite work in connection daily 


lesson, 


NOTES 


The Company's plans ‘ ontemplate the com 


pletion of ten films in geography, five in 


health, and five in general science during the 


current school year. In geography, films will 
be used, for instance, to give to pupils an idea 
of the development of transportation routes, 
affected the de 
Under 


Appalachian Barrier will be 


and how these routes have 


velopment of the life of the nation. 


this topic, the 
treated. Several films might be prepared on 
this subject, but “The Mohawk Valley” has 


been selected as illustrative of the ty pe of film 


which will be used in this field. Under the 


top “Fisheries,” many films might also be 


prepared, but to illustrate this industry and 
relations. a film is being 


to show its human 


prepared on the Life of a New England Fish 
erman. 

\ film on iron is being prepared to show 
how iron has influenced the industrial life of 


moulded the trend of moder 
The use of 


ment ol powerful machinery for excavation, 


America. and 
civilization. iron in the develop 


large construction enterprises, and similar 
purposes will be shown so as to give children 
a clear and comprehensive idea of how this 
soil has been dug 
out and utilized for the benefit of mankind 
field, a film on steel will be de 

| 


veloped, showing the processes essential to the 


one element. buried in the 


In this same 


manufacture of steel and how this one product 
has been utilized for the comfort, happiness, 
and health of people everywhere 


The teachers and school authorities of the 


country will be much interested to know that 
the Eastman Kodak Company is planning to 
establish a training school during the summer 
of 1927 in its Rochester plant to complete the 


iddi 


ilte1 


preparation of the content of the thirty 
tional films which will be ready for use 
the opening of schools in September, 1927 
The teachers who have been employed to pre 
pare the content of these films, will be brought 
together in a training school and placed unde 
Daily 


and reviews of work will be possible and the 


the direction of experts, conferences 
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purpose of the enterprise and its spirit of serv- 
ice to the children of the country better under- 
stood. 

To reduce the cost of production and to 
make films available to all schools and also 
to insure safety, the films will be made from 
sixteen millimeter, non-inflammable stock. 

Experimental centers have been established 
in the following cities: Rochester, Newton, 
Mass., New York, Atlanta. 
Kansas City, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Los 


Angeles and San Diego. 


Winston-Salem, 


Ontos PROGRESS 


Significant interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement from the State Department of 
Education in Ohio, that visual instruction has 
been made mandatory in that state. The fol- 
lowing letter from Vernon M. Riegel, State 
Director of Education, addressed to the super- 
intendents of Ohio, defines the requirements 


for schools that have already purchased vis- 


ual equipment, and suggests that the time is 


coming when adequate visual equipment will 


be required ol all schools. 


The use of the motion picture projector and other 


ducation is very important because 


I the amount of work that can be 
ne. 1 ffectiveness of the work done, and the 
onomy that results. In a given amount of learning 

. eat financial saving by the use of proper 
la especially the motion picture. The use 
ikes it possible for the schools to do 
rk we in carrying out the modern 

IY n when book study alone would fail. 
Department of Education is this year promot- 
tion in our public schools for the 
easol nd purposes above-mentioned. In the last 
1itio1 High School Standards we urge the 
juipment. The time is coming when 
prope! dequate visual equipment will be re- 
ther equipment It would be well, 
refore, for all schools to look forward to meeting 
( nd to secure adequate equipment 
sé I isual aids to instruction in 

= ae = 
There are a imber of schools in the state, how- 


r, that purchased motion picture projectors 
d othe equipment of this character. In schools 
ere tl equipment has already been purchased, 
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visual instruction will be required in the rating of 
high schools henceforth, because since the equipment 
has been provided and is on hand it should be used 
for educational purposes. Our high school inspec 
tors will make findings against high schools that have 
and that are not using it for 


visual equipment 


educational purposes; and by “educational purposes” 
we mean actual classroom work and such other com 
munity uses of this equipment as are incidental to 
the regular work of the schools or as is of educational 
value to both the adults and children of the com 
munity. We disapprove the use of such equipment 
for purely and exclusively theatrical and commercial 
purposes because we do not believe that our schools 
should be converted into theatres. This we find to 


be the case in a number of localities and if such 
schools are to continue to receive recognition from 
this Department as schools of high standing their 
programs will have to be modified and readjusted. 

Please notify your principals who are conducting 
motion pictures in their schools as to the contents 
of this Jetter so that they may be able to make the 
necessary adjustments by the time their schools are 
inspected. 

In order to supply suitable films for schools 
equipped with projectors, the Ohio State Bu- 
reau of Visual Education, under the direction 
of B. A. Aughinbaugh, is conducting a central 
educational film exchange for the state, to 
distribute films for commercial producers, 
with the stipulation that the companies give 
the advantage of exchange costs to the schools. 
Before the close of the school year in 1927 it 
is predicted by Mr. Aughinbaugh that some 
3000 schools in the state will be equipped with 
motion picture projectors. 

The Ohio Bureau of Visual Education has 
compiled and published a most complete and 


helpful Bulletin 


should be of great informational value to the 


Visual Instruction which 
schools of the state in developing their visual 


instruction program. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 

A report from the Visual Instruction Serv- 
ice in Ames outlines the scope of the depart- 
ment and the manner of its functioning. 

Organized in 1914 as an aid to schools and in 
dustrial organizations, the Visual Instruction Service 
of Iowa State College has expanded so that visual 
aids are supplied to all non-theatrical institutions of 


lowa, including churches, county agents, community 
clubs, Boy Scout organizations, Izaak Walton League 
chapters, and many others. 

In the past the distribution has been primarily 
motion picture films and 


confined to stereopticon 


slides. However, the Service is now distributing 
mounted pictures, film slides, and other visual 
aids. It is hoped that this phase of the work may 
be greatly developed so that the users of visual aids 
in the state of 


securing those types that will best suit their individ 


Iowa will have the opportunity of 
ual problems. 
The 


motion picture films. 


county agents of lowa are great users of 
Slides are not so popular, but 
more are being used as time goes on. It has been 
found that motion pictures prove to be an attraction 
to the meetings and a valuable aid for instruction in 


United 
Department of Agriculture films, “Out of the Shad 


various phases of their work. Two States 
and “Clean Herds and Hearts” have been used 
effectively as aids in the campaigns for the 


ows” 
very 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

The Visual 


bring about a more thoughtful use of visual aids 


Instruction Service is endeavoring to 


in the schools of the state. One step toward this is 
an exhibit of projection apparatus and visual aids 
held each summer during the regular summer school 
The visitor may examine the material as he or she 
wants and the attendant in charge answers questions 
and gives demonstrations. 

At all times the Service is equipped to give in 
formation as to equipment, supply of material, 
methods of use, publications, and answer any other 
questions that may arise in connection with visual 
instruction. 

It is hoped that, before long, an accredited course 
in the use of visual aids may be established for 
summer school students. 

There is evidence to indicate that the educational 
realizing the value of the 


work. 


The motion picture, especially, is no longer merely 


institutions of Iowa are 


use of visual aids in connection with school 


a means of entertainment, but a valuable aid in 
education. 
Open Air DayTIME Movies 

A recent exhibition of films in connection 
with a fair in Pennsylvania was accomplished 
in full daylight, using a projection machine 
fitted with a 400-watt lamp. The throw 
15 feet, using a 2-inch objective lens, which 
The outfit 


used to secure these results was devised at 


was 
gave a picture about 5 feet high. 


slight cost by Maxwell Harpe Hite and Sons. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOTES 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY News LETTER 
Volume XVI, No. 7 


regular publication by the Indiana University 


(July, 1926) of this 


Extension Division, is devoted to the subject 
of Visual Education with a description of 
facilities open to the public through the Bu 
the State, and 


reau of Visual Instruction of 


an outline of the service it is prepared to 
render. 

The general subject of the pamphlet is th 
which there 


“Influence of Visualization,” in 


are found some interesting statements. 

Too generally we associate visual education 
only with maps, charts, slides, films, and ob 
jects used in the classroom to vitalize school 
work. Such correct, but the 
term means much more than that. The child 
sees and learns thru the eye both in and out 
of school. A poorly kept home, an unsightly 
building, a bed of flowers. a clean street. oO1 
visual 


association is 


a moving picture show is a lesson 
either for sood or for bad to the plastic mind 
of a child. 

Again we should not limit visual education 
by speaking of it only in terms of the child 
Most of us are unconsciously influenced by 
our observations. 

We are not only 
child observes while in 


concerned as to the 


with wl 


concerned at the 
school, but we ar 
visual experiences 
present themselves out of the school. In a 
broad sense visual education may touch pra 
tically every phase of school work. It is 
likewise a community problem and effects the 
public welfare. 
The fundamental 
education rests is the part which personal ex 


idea upon which visual 


perience plays in the learning process. With 
the progress of modern civilization, as life 
becomes more complex, the need, use, and 


application of visual education becomes more 
vital. 

Public education in a broad sense is pet 
haps our most important and also our most 
dificult problem today. We know that the 
avenues to the mind are thru the five senses 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. Thesé 
five senses must form the pillars upon whicl 
the foundation of any complete educational 


system must rest. Each of these approaches 


should be, with proper balance, exhaustively 


developed. Visual material is becoming more 


plentiful and is not so difficult to obtair 


AND NEWS 603 


Visual 


be Ing 


field for research is 
scientifically studied. Scientific 
methods are being developed, and the relative 


education as a 


now 


visual aids are 
visual edu- 
cation are now offered in colleges and normal 
[he literature in this field is be- 
more School systems 
thruout the country, realizing the importance 
it more 


effectiveness of the various 


being determined. Courses in 
a hools 
coming accessible. 


of visual education, are supporting 
in a financial way. 

With new materials, better methods, trained 
and financial support 
visual education will assume the important 
place that it should hold in order to promote 
education and the public welfare. 


freely 


teachers, int reased 


EXCHANGE OF PICTURES 


\ recent letter received from a subscriber 
in Los Ang 


number of our readers will be interested. The 


idea in which a 


é les presents an 


letter is quot d: 


[ am writing an article for newspapers in the 
Orient, about Visual Education in the U. S. and the 
Pro ( Method, with reference to facilities offered 

fe ising world friendship among chil- 
eT I he promotion of such friendship I hope 
et the peration of ne wspapers over there in 
uraging tl ollecting of home snap-shots show- 
a way as possible the life and 
istoms of Oriental boys and girls—pictures to be 
exchal perhaps through Visual Education De- 
partment ere oO! through Junior Re d Cross Inter- 
onal School Correspondence, more informal and 
é il tl nost pictures now exchanged. Movies 
ide_ wit} ttle home outfits could also be ex- 
hanged inately, Oriental producers could 
ng motior pl tures suitable for ex- 

port 

pul} nt i good pictorial supplements to news- 
paper cking in the Orient, as a rule, but a few 

spers |] lf sufficient interest is shown in the 
dea here, we might persuade some progressive editor 

Japan t any rate, to devote an occasional or 

ement exclusively to Child Life in 

Japan, designed especially for children overseas, to 

igh Visual Education departments 

publi ind other channels, such as Public 
Library dis} S 

Those ho know something of the ideals and 

f nese, for example, from residence 

their country, are rather startled by statements 

pictu some of the most popular of the 

pplementa readers in school libraries in the 

u. Ss sure that if the Japanese are helped 
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to realize the widespread interest in promoting world 
friendship among children, they would make every 
effort to put before us authentic, artistic pictures of 
Winning children, 


they are, with a wonderful round of customs and 


the life of their boys and girls. 


ceremonies, rich and colorful, throughout the year. 
Some newspaper syndicate here might reciprocate 
by portraying our child life in Rotogravure supple- 
ments, with comments for the benefit of foreign chil- 
dren overseas and here among us, explaining our 
holidays and the like. 

Those who are interested in co-operating 
should communicate directly with Miss Clara 
Lyford Smith, 921 S. Street, 


Angeles. 


Flower Los 


SECOND “GREATER Movie SEASON” CONTES1 

More than 700,000 persons entered the Na- 
tional Greater Movie Season Contest this year 
through the 57 newspapers that conducted it 
in co-operation with the Motion Picture Pro- 
Distributors of The 


each 


ducers and America. 


twenty-eight best entries chosen by 
newspaper were sent to New York and there 


The 


Richardson. 


the national judges selected the winners. 
judges were Mrs. Anna Steese 
associate editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America: Rex Beach, author: Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, author and former am- 
bassador to Italy; and Dr. R. S. Woodworth, 
professor of Psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The final decision of the judges was based 
upon the quality of the letters on “Why | 
Like Motion Pictures.” 

The winner, Mrs. Pearl Hinshaw of Wind- 
fall, Indiana, was entered through the Indian- 
apolis News. The second prize winner was 
entered by the Little Rock Daily News and the 
third prize winner by the Tulsa World. 


Motion Pictures AND LIBRARIES 

The value of motion pictures in the promul- 
gation of popular education was stressed by 
Carl E. Millikin of the Motion Picture Pro- 


ducers and Distributors, in an address before 


ATIONAI 


SCREEN 


the Special Libraries Association in its annual 
convention. 


In part he said: 


“The moving picture of today, by bringing 
cood literature to the attention of countless 
persons who never before had contact with it 
and by its own instructional contents is sery- 
ing to make ignorance not only uncommon but 
impossible. One State Library Association 
last yea reported an increase in calls for 
books of 34,000 over the preceding year, the 
cause being attributed to the influence of mov- 
ing pictures and the radio. And the commis- 
sion reported that the demand especially from 
rural districts was chiefly for the old standard 
works, many of which have been picturized.” 

He expressed the belief that industries will 
use films more and more in teaching employes 


efhciency methods of operation, satety prac- 


tices, and broader understanding of their 
work. Already many large industries have 
their films, and instruction through the eye 


is becoming of more and more practical bene- 


fit to industry. 


k’oreign Notes 


Conducted by Otto Maurice FoRKER1 


Me. HEL COISSAC 
= most prominent 


magazine, Le Cineopse, 


director of the 


French motion picture 
in an editorial on “Les 
(The Children at the 
Movies) demands better laws to protect the 


health of the 


Enfants au Cinema” 


children—physical and _psy- 


chological. To encourage French legislators 


in their efforts to modify present laws con- 
cerning child attendance in the theatres and 
child participation in the movie studios in 
France, he presents a general resume of sim- 
ilar activities in other countries. 

He says, “Stockholm has three establish- 
ments dedicated in a unique manner to young 
people; the entrance to public halls is pro- 
hibited to all 


The same 


under seventeen vears of age. 


regulation exists in Belgium and 


NOTES 


Switzerland, where the posters are 
to say that the performance is either ‘author 
Direct 


severely punished 


ized for’ or ‘forbidden to’ children. 
ors disobeying this law are 
“Tn 


England, 


these two countries. as 


so-called ‘family programs are 


given every week. In spite of reduced admis 


sion prices, the movie house owners are not 


losing with these special programs but on 


the contrary are making good profits.” 


\ recent decree in Portugal oth ially TO- 
| 


hibits children under fifteer vears ol Loe 


from entering the motion picture theatres 


In Czechoslovakia. censorship classifies 


films for adults, and those prohibited or pet 


mitted for children During the past year, 
of 1561 films examined. 1528 were admitted 
809 for adults ard 


interesting to 


719 for children It is 


note that among the rejected 
films, the following countries were represent 
America. | ¥. 


Russia. | 


510 dramas. 4 


France, 4: 
Among the 


26 comedies, 15 i 


Germany. 14: 
Austria. |: 


films were 


ed: 


accepte d 


dustrial subjects, 24 subjects, 339 


sports 
news reels and 184 miscellaneous subjects 


In Greece. whe re the cinema receives little 


encouragement ind where the authorities. ac 
cording to M. 


the 


| 
more negligent 


Greek 


permission from 


(.oissac. are 


than French. an organization of 


women succeeded in nine 


the Cine-Orient. the most important motion 


picture enterprise in the country, to organize 


matinee performance for children hese 
performances are given three times a week 
in the Attikon and tl Splendid, the two 
finest movie houses in the Hellenic republic 


Even sper ial performances for children of 


laborers are supervised, through the initi 


tive of the well-known industrialist. Mr. Va 


catjiannis, president of the board of directors 


of the Cine-Orient. 


1 


Legislation in Italy specifies that no chil 


dren can enter any spectacle, theatre, cinema 


ol public place ot amusement. even 


ACCON 


panied by thei parents Only specially des 


AND 


require d 


well ds in 
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ignated places with authorized attractions are 
open to the young people. 

In Germany all cities and even rural com- 
munities have their special children’s per- 
formances 

The director of Le Cineopse continues the 
editorial to complain about the poor French 
protective laws for children, and proposes the 
following corrective legislation: 


| Order for a 


special visé for films 


authorized for children. 

2. Requirement that programs be adver- 
tised as permitted or prohibited for the 
youthful clientele of a certain age, not 


less than seventeen years. 


» Promotion, through freedom from tax- 
ation, of performances for children 
with a view to facilitating the produc- 
tion of special films for such use. 

|. Assisting the creation and maintenance 

of movie houses dedicated especially 

to the 


vouth, not only of Paris but of 


all the eit France. 


es ot 


The editorial is concluded with the plea 
that cinema directors reserve particular pro- 
rams at specific times for children. In do- 
ing so it is pointed out that they would not 
only contribute to the moral education of 
children, but would be useful in spreading 
popular ideas which would work against evils 
of all sorts confronting France. 

We congratulate M. Director of 


opse for his courage in expressing such Sound 


Le Cine- 


ideas, which could well be followed by many 


other countries besides France. 


AUSTRIA 


( )* MARCH 27th. 1927, the musical world 
will commemorate the centenary of the 
The Allianz 


Film Company of Vienna is now producing a 


death of Ludwig von Beethoven. 


film on the subject of the master’s life, under 
the direction of Hans Otto, with Fritz Kortner 
in the role 


of Beethoven. An opportunity for 


1 “culturefilm”’ worthy of the name. 
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Kilm Estimates 
For December, 1926 


By a National Committee co-operating with The Educational Screen 


Only when the estimate is printed in bold type should the film be considered as 


“recommended,” and then only for audience indicated at head of columr 


For For For 
litles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
Ace oF Caps, Tue (Adolphe Menjou) Interesting No No 
Sophisticated story by Michael Arlen, crudely di 
rected, but Menjou’s acting is fine F. P.-L.) 
Across THE Paciric (Monte Blue) Perhaps Better \ 
General impression of realty in spite of extreme 
absurdities. Some historic value. (Warner) 
ALASKAN ApvENTURES (by Capt. Robertson) Exceptional Excellent Excellent 
A splendid scenic—fine geographical study of of its kind 
Alaska. See review on page 621. (Pathe) 
Armost A Lapy (Marie Prevost) Worthless Worthless No 
Stupidity, bad taste, crudity, supposed to be comic. 
r. ms 
Aprit Foow (Alexander Carr) Hardly Perhaps Perhaps 
More Jewish merchant stuff Moderately funny 
(Chadwick) 
Barrier, THe (Norman Kerry) Pass Better not No 


Scenically very fine but otherwise the old stuff about 
Alaskan beards and blizzards, and beleaguered heroine 
in impossible surroundings Metro) 
Bette oF Broapway, THe (Betty Compson) Good Good Passable 
Rather appealing story of actress, misunderstood 


and deserted by her husband, and her drab existence 


afterward. (Columbia) 
Betts, THe (Lionel Barrymore) Ratl Not su N 
Alsatian innkeeper, tempted to murder, pays dearly 
with tortured conscience. Violent acting and _ tragi 
ending. Chadwick) 
Bic Suow, THe (John Lowell) Medioere Medioere No 
Wild West show stuff, thrilling stunts, with rather 
cheap love story. (Assoc. Exhib.) 
BiarNey (Ralph Graves) Ratl ood | Doubttu \ 
Irish prizefighter of the bare knuckle days, costumes of its kind 
of the °80°s, wins out against pugilists and a vamp 
See Review No. 39. (Metro) 
Campus Furr, THe (Bebe Daniels) Chea Passable No 
Another pseudo-college story Bebe Daniels’ anties 
more amusing than usual. Her drinking is objection 
able. ‘(a = 
CARNIVAL Girt, THe (Marion Mack) Trashy No No 


Cheap melodrama not worth describing Astor) 
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Film Estimates. Continued 


For For For 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)|(under 15 yrs) 


CoLLece Boos, Tut Lefty Flynn) Me ( Passabli Wholesome 


One judge says Another movie producer lea of 
a college setting Wholesome except tor ne ques 
tionable title. Fr. B. O 
Devit’s Istanp (Pauline Frederick) Melodram No No 
4 penal colony with a prisoner unjustly sentenced 
for Iite the woman who waits for him and the son 
born a prisoner Chadwick) 


DON JUAN John Bart yre) Excellent By no means! No 


[fo quote one judge \ thoroughly unwholesome of its kind 
theme, beautifully done from the standpoint of tech 
nique ind acting Another says, “Final scenes too 


‘movie-ish.’ ” Warner 


LAME OF THE ARGENTINE (Evelyn Brent) Interesting | Interesting | Passable 


Fiames (Eugene O’Brier Ob hrillin No 


(Comedy romance. with a forest-fire nax kamiliar 


Situations hero trappec 


FOREVER AFTEI Hughes Mary Astor) Notable Notable Ouite ex 
\ pleasant little tale ranging from football to Frances 


' 


ForRLORN River (Jack Holt Me [ hole Bad 


(counties nurders, cattle thievery. he ed some 
ust 1 me fron eves det! Tr eh | } 
ne t ! he rshippers Ssavs 
} P..] 
(,AY Dect EI ( ody } insi N 
G lorifies ving ind deceptior With 
feature Vi 


GicoLto (Rod LaRocque Notable Passal Of no in- 


An intelligent productio that is ret I rest 
ferent.” The son of a small-town Americar 
ifter the war enduring degradation of pr 
fessional dancing man in a Paris cafe Pi 4 


Gotven Wes, THe (Lillian Rich) \ lardly No 
Anotl 
Africa. Melodrama Gotham 
Havor » Sordid No 
See Review No. 4 
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The DeVry Standard 
Automatic Movie 
Camera $150 











Write for Free new booklet, ‘‘New Facts on 


VER since the appearance of The DeVry Standard Aut 
priced Motion Picture Projector to go with it. This h 
made the same size, from the same dies and including the same mechan 
Model E. The difference is that ordinary standard steel construc*on 
original DeVry projector to withstand the daily grind of projection‘in 
times a day. 
This standard steel construction, regularly used in all other Portable Projectors. 


Camera and Model J Projector both use Standard Theatre size 35 mm film — maki 
church, travel and the home. Not one per cent of the film production of the: 


DeVry Corporation 
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: Motion Picture 
ot raphy 
The DeVry Model J 

Projector $195 














on Amateur Motion Picture Photography” 


\utomatic Movie Camera our customers have asked for a low 
is has now been accomplished in the Model J Projector— 
chanism as the famous DeVRY PORTABLE Motion Picture Projector, 
‘on is used instead of the hardened oil tempered tool steel put in the 
niin the theatres and in school systems that use one Projector many 


tors, will easily last the home or intermittent user many vears lhe DeVry Movi 
making possible pictures for the theatres and news reels, as well as for the school, 
the world is on narrow width off-standard film stock. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Film Estimates, Continued 





For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
Her Man o’ War (Jetta Goudal) Obvious Perhaps No 
Lightweight story laid behind the German lines. An 
American spy falls in love with German peasant girl. 
(P. D. C.) 
HONEYMOON Express, THE (Irene Rich) Tawdry No No 
Good production, but cheap material about an old 
fashioned wife, a philandering husband and a jazz 
family. (Warner) 
Iste oF Rerripution, THE (Lillian Rich) Worthless Worthless By no means 
Melodrama of the far north—wrecked ship and 
plentiful fighting. (F. B. O.) 
Jack oF Hearts (Cullen Landis) Possibly Unwhole No 
Young man forced into studying for religious calling, some 


acquires prison record and long course of misfortune 
(American Cinema Assn.) 
KicK-oFF, THE (George Walsh) Mediocre Passable Passable 


Chiefly distinguished by the usual “movie” portrayal 


of college students. (Excellent Pictures) 
Kip Boots (Eddie Cantor) Good of loo excit loo exciting 
A “re-hash” of the star’s bag of tricks. Funny in| the kind ing 
spots. Much hokum. Overdone thrill. (F.P.-L.) 
KosHer Kitty Ketrty (Viola Dana) Mediocre Perhaps Hardly 
Mildly amusing addition to the Hebrew and Hibet funny 
nean flood. (F. B. O.) 
LADDIE (John Bowers) Interesting Cood Good 
Film version of Gene Stratton Porter’s book 
(F. B. O.) 
LODGE IN THE WILDERNESs, THE (Anita Stewart) lrite Better not No 
Lumber-camp melodrama, with the usual hero-villain 
girl formula, murder and jail-break. ( Tiffany) 
Lost at Sea (Lowell Sherman) Stupid No No 


Domestic drama—deserting husband, neglected wife 
and child and a deserted woman, with a murder 
thrown in for good measure. 


MarriaGe License (Alma Rubens) Interesting Beyond them) N 
Mother love theme. Excellent portrayal of self 
sacrificing renunciation of happiness, for sake of son’s 
career. (Fox) 
MICHAEL STROGOFI Notable Pretty strong| Too exciting 
Adventure story built around the hardships of the 
Czar’s messenger in his efforts to reach Siberia to warn 
the Grand Duke of an impending rebellion. See Re 


view No. 46. (Universal) 


My OrriciaL Wire (Irene Rich) Sex stuf No No 
Disgusting material for an elaborate production 


Drunken rape in Russian high life. See Review No. 45 


(Warner) 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
litles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Adults Youth Children 


Intelligent (15 to 20 yrs.) |(under 15 yrs) 


Nervous Wreck, Tue (Harrison Ford Amusins Good Good 





To quote one judge: “A wholesome, entertaining 
comedy, with no objectionable featur Good fun fo 
children.” A “family” victure y 4 
Otp Soak, THE (Jean Hersholt) Entertain- | Not the best} No 
Adapted from the Don Marquis stage play of 1 ing theme 
imbibing lovable old codger Interesting character 
ization by Hersholt versal 
ParapisE (Milton Sills) 1D Better not | Unsuitable 
The usual Sills performance, this time on a South 
Sea island plantation, where there is plenty of roon 
for the finish fight. (First Nat 
Prince oF TemMptTers, THE (Lois Morar ( Unwhole No 
The havoc wrought by two vastly different womer some 


in the life of a voung duke, reared for the church 


PRISONERS OF THE StoRM (House Peters assable Average Possibly 


~ 


Northwoods melodrama: from Cur 


Quest of Joan. A murder and an avalan 


Private Izzy Mureuy (George Jessel leae Harmles Doubtful 
The Jewish-Irish situation again This time 
lad is by chance mustered into an Irish-American reg 


ment Warner 


QUARTERBACK, THE (Richard Dix) Notable Excellent Excellent 
An excellent comedy cleverly done and thout 
ring note. “One of the most enjoyable films of tl 
season.” says one judge. See Review N } F P.-] 
Rat, THe (Mae Marsh) Waste of No | No 
The Paris underworld. Lurid melodrama Infatua 
tion and murder Lee-Bradford 
Risky Business (Vera Reynolds) | Harmless Possibly 
Unconvincing story of girl, millionaire 
young country doctor, her real sweetheart Effort te 


point a moral concerning “real things of life 


So’s Your Otp Man (W. C. Fields) Exntertain- | Good Wholesome 
Julian Street’s story, Mr. Bisbee’s Prince out a ae 
glazer -who manufactures an unbreakable glass for 
windshields. Humorous portrayal by Fields. (F. P.-l 
Stronc Man. THE (Harry Langdon) r , — oe Doubtful 
In which Langdon advances his claims to front rank 
of screen comedians in a vehicle not fully aequa 
See Review No. 41 (First Nat 
Supway Sapie (Dorothy Mackaill) " . 
Pretty trite stuff about the New York sales girl whi ny Doubttu Unwhole- 
wants to go to Paris, and her romance th a subway : I seme 
guard. See Revieu No 13 First N it | 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for December 


V ARIETY 


(Paramount) 


A small bit of 


[35] 





the mimic world 
| 

| has come into 
glowing life — in 


this drama of the 
German variety 


theatre. It deals 





in simple fashion 
with the lives of 


three acrobats, or 


as they might 
please to call 
themselves. three 


trapeze artists. The 





story opens with a 


scene, In 


The Three Artinellis prison 
dangle, and_ swing, . . 
ete, | ; ®* which a gray-hair- 
and twist perilously, ; 


high above the heads ed convict. undet 


of the crowd : ; 
consideration for 


a pardon, tells the story of his crime. 


“Boss” Huller was reduced to the cheapness 
and dirt of a tiny travelling circus. His wiic 
was too fat and heavy to work on the trapeze 
any more. So presently he left her and his 
baby son, to go with Berta Marie, who was 
beautiful and slim. To Berlin came Artinelli, 
a world famous trapeze artist, seeking a part- 
ner to share his starring act at the Winter Gar- 
Huller Marie. 


little show. 


brought to his attention, and because the girl 


ten. “Boss” and Berta per- 


forming in a carnival were 


was lovely, he took them both. Thereafter. 
he amused himself by making love to Berta 
Marie, unknown to “Boss.” But the day came 
when “Boss” found out, and in his rage, he 


killed Artinelli, and then gave himself up. 


The plot is not unusual, but the treatment 


and the acting are. Emil Jannings, that splen- 


did character actor, plays “Boss” with a rare 
insight into the fatuous, guileless, childlike na- 
Putti 


ture that must have been his. Lya de 


plays Berta Marie as a luxurious, sensual crea 
Warwick Ward, the third of the trio, is 
(Artinelli. 


Simplicity marks the settings, with the ex 


ture. 


the sinuous 


ception, perhaps, of the scenes in the Winte1 
Garten, where the Three Artinellis dangle. and 
swing, and twirl, perilously, high above the 
heads of the crowd. There is no straining after 
effects. 
and logical, and the story is told without the 
(nd 
the German director, Dupont, demonstrates a 
remarkable knack at 
When “Boss.” 
affair of Berta 


and 


The sequence of incident is natural 


seeming necessity of many titles. again 


symbolizing emotions. 
for example, first hears of the 
Marie and Artinelli, his fury 
bewilderment make objects appear to 
whirl about him. and he staggers through a 


\cain, on his high. 


ing trapeze, when the impulse comes to drop 


veritable maze. swing 


his partner and let him fall to his death, there 


are the flashing, tossing lights, and the myriad 





For the first time “Boss” Huller sees his 


partner not as a friend, but as an 


enemy 


upturned faces. seemingly woven togethe in- 
And 


last of all there is the perfect simplicity of the 


to a monstrous blanket of staring eyes 


ending, which after a brief flash to the con 


vict whose tale is finished, there comes a long 
vista through open gates, of green trees wa\ 
ing in a free wind against a clear sky See 


Film Estimates for November). 


[36] RANSOM’S FOLLY (First National 
Richard Barthelmess puts on an old Rich 
Harding 


ofheers at a 


ard Davis story about some young 


dull 


when. in order to create a 


army western post in the 
days between wars. 
little excitement, a man had to go out and 
hold up a stage coach at the point of a pair 
of shears. This foolish feat is mixed up with 
a real hold-up which occurs soon after, and 
the bright young man who thought of it is 
court martialled in consequence. There is one 
ridiculous moment in court when one person 
after another rises to declare himself the 
Vir. Barthelmess wastes his en 


like this Se¢ 


Film Estimates jor ple mber Ss 


cuilty party. 


ergy and his talent on stuff 


[37] TAKE IT FROM ME 
\ made-ove! 


(| niversa 


musical comedy story for 


Reginald Denny. Not by far the best material 


he has ever had. vet there are some laughs 
in it. This time he inherits a department store 
with a proviso: he must make it show a profit 


And 


naturally. the rival does all he can to ruin the 


within three months or lose it to a rival. 
business. But right is ever triumphant, and 
the heir not only shows a net gain of two dol 
lars and thirty-eight cents at the end of the 


three months. but wins a nice girl besides. 


Blanche Mehaffey is attractive as the heroine 


[38] THE QUARTERBACK (Param 
Richard Dix officially 


ball season, and incidentally gets the jump on 


ushers in the foot- 


a string of collegiate pie tures now coming on 
Dix. 


as the campus hero, is the village milkman 


as the aftermath of Brown of Harvard. 


icemen being now passe—equally proficient 


at slinging a bottle or passing a football 


rHEATRICAI 
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Circumstances bar him from the big game 
until a critical moment in the final quarter, 
but then he tears in and wins. Esther Ralston 
is charming as the girl, and David Butler is 
brother milkman and team mate to 


cood as 
the hero Phe « ollege atmosphere, as usual, is 
nil, but the football is real stuff, done under 
the direction of Coach Fielding H. Yost of 
Michigan 
you shouldn’t miss it if you are in any degree 
a football fan. 


lhe game is honestly exciting, and 


[39] BLARNEY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Donn Byrne’s In Praise of James Carabine 
has been admirably transferred to the screen 
with Ralph Graves as the pugnacious Irish 
and Renee 


youngster. \doree as his sweet- 


heart. There are some, perhaps, for whom the 
gentle art of prize-fighting, particularly as 
it was practiced some fifty years ago, will have 
no appeal, and others for whom the author’s 
rambling and conversational style—which it 
seems to me has been remarkably well re- 


produced—will hold no interest. But those 


who like a good story well and easily told will 
Paulette Duval 


notable in the cast. 


them. 


and Malcolm Waite are 


find much to please 


10| YOU'D BE SURPRISED 


\ murder has been committed. 


(Paramount) 
The jewels 
have been stolen. It is a case for the coroner. 
Where upon, ente! the elegant, top-hatted Mr. 
Raymond Griffith. Neither cast nor audience 
believe him until he displays his brief case 
with his title printed on it. Even then there 
are some skeptics. The whole thing is satire, 
and although it may not strike everybody as 
appropriate material for comedy, in its way 
it is extraordinarily funny. At least we must 
give Mr. Griffith credit for attempting some- 
thing a little out of the beaten path, and for 
calling in expert assistance. The titles were 
done in 


Robert 


partnership by Ralph Spence, and 
Benchley, Life’s dramatic critic, who 
chronicles from time to time the pleasing 
f Mr. Peters of Dyke, 
follower of Mr. 


adventures in murder « 
Ohio 1) 


fact. a constant 
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Peters may possibly discern something of his 
technic in the behavior of Mr. Griffith and 
his associates during the exciting events of the 


evening. 


[41] THE STRONG MAN (First National) 
The adventures of that round-eyed innocent 
of the doll-like expression and the little stiff- 
armed gestures—Harry Langdon, who is by 
way of being a real god-send to a screen 
suffering from a woeful lack of genuine hu- 
mor. His gentle clowning is of that quality 
which even at its funniest brings the kind of 
laughter that ends in a little chuckle of sym- 
pathy. He is a Belgian soldier, captured 
during the war by a German, who afterwards 
brings him to America as his assistant in a 
vaudeville act. In his spare time he hunts 
for a girl who wrote him letters while he was 
a soldier, and finding her, discovers that she 
is blind. 
There are a number of arid spots, particularly 
But when 


The story isn’t entirely adequate. 


when Mr. Langdon is out of sight. 
he does appear, he more than makes up for 
them. His little bashful 
Priscilla Bonner, who plays the blind girl, are 


love scenes with 
touching; and his more strenuous scenes are 
uproarious. He has a good foil in Gertrude 
Astor, who towers above him as a strong- 


armed vamp. 


[42] THE WANING SEX (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Which is the waning sex? is the question 
which two young people undertake to answer. 
The girl, a successful lawyer, and the man, the 
district attorney, agree to enter a contest to 
determine whose is the greater ability, the win- 
of three trials. They 


further agree that if the man wins, the girl 


ner to take two out 
shall marry him on his own terms. Each wins 
and the third trial 
district attorney is renominated for office, and 


once, comes when the 
the girl accepts an offer to run against him as 
the women’s candidate. A rather successful 
comedy, in which Norma Shearer and Conrad 
Nagel appear to enjoy themselves. George 


Arthur does a good bit. 


143] SUBWAY SADIE (First National) 

An airy little fairy tale of New York, about 
a subway guard and a sleek young salesperson 
in a Fifth Avenue shop. Of course, we are 
committed to the belief that practically any- 
thing can happen in New York, but just the 
same, we had to take a lot of this on faith. 
However, the genial Jack Mulhall and the slim, 
trim Dorothy Mackaill manage to put it over 


fairly well. 


[44] TIN GODS (Paramount) 
Thomas Meighan, after a long, long ab- 
Which is to say 


the first since The 


sence, is again in our midst. 
that he has a real story 
Viracle 


engineer who marries a rich wife with great 


Man, | do believe. He is a bridge 


literary and political aspirations. Finding 
his life with her intolerable, he leaves her 
and goes to South America to build a bridge. 
Bitterness, despair, and finally drink, wreck 
him, but he is regenerated through the love of 
a Spanish girl. Mr. Meighan’s performance 
revives our faith in him, but even so, he is 


Adoree, 


who does a beautiful piece of work as the 


somewhat overshadowed by Renee 
Aileen Pringle is sat- 


(See Film 


Spanish dancing girl. 
isfactory as the wife. Estimates 


for October ). 


[45] MY OFFICIAL WIFE (Warner Brothers) 

Conway Tearle as a wild young Russian 
nobleman who, after wronging a woman and 
causing her to be sentenced to exile, repents 
and goes to some trouble to rescue her from 
the guards who are taking her to Siberia, and 


to help her escape. Later he aids her to re- 


— 


turn to Russia by allowing her to pose as his 
wife. The picture is elaborately set, and filled 
with heavy dramatic scenes, and Mr. Tearle 
and his brother officers indulge in a good deal 
of plain and fancy drinking. Irene Rich is 
the offended lady, a part to which she is not 


especially suited. 


[46] MICHAEL STROGOFF _ (Universal) 
Jules Verne’s melodramatic tale of the ad- 


ventures of the courier of the Czar, comes 


THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


laken 


in Latvia under direction of Films de France. 


to the screen in fairly interesting form. 


it is accurate in setting, costuming, and char- 


acter. The actors are Russian and French, 


for the most part, the heroic role of Michael 
Strogofl being played by Ivan Mosjoukin, 


that of Nadia. the 


Kovanko, and an especially fine characteriza 


heroine. by 


tion as Strogoff’s mother by Jeane Brindeau. 
Much of the plot is the usual adventure type, 
depending on rapid tempo for effect, but 
and 


there are some astonishingly beautiful 


dramatic scenes. The camp of the tartars, 
reproduced in colors, and the ceremonies dut 
ing which the captured Strogoff is tortured, 
are impressive. The costuming, particularly 
of the 


incongruous note. 


Tartars, is beautiful. There is not an 


Even the extras wear thei 
and barbaric robes with the 


eorzeous ease 


born of long familiarity. Quite worth seeing. 


[47] NELL GWYNN P 
After 


ture, we might as well complete the interna 


iramount) 
listing a German and a French pic- 
tional scope of our reviews with an English 
film. It is not of 


except for a lively and altogether charming 


any serious consequence 
performance by our own Dorothy Gish, (who, 
to our notion, appears all too seldom on the 
screen) as “poor Nelly.” the 
Charles II of England. 


an illustrated historical narrative, overdrawn 


favorite of 


It is hardly more than 


as to character. and stretched to include two 


or three of the more famous remarks with 
which history credits Charles. (See Film 
Estimates for October.) 
[48] HAVOC (Fox) 

More war. Do vou know, I believe that 


when the next war comes, every man, woman, 
and child in this country can spring to arms 
without any more training than the intensive 
motion picture course that we have had dur- 
ing the last few years. This one omits noth 
and paints a very eloomy picture of the 


George YQ’ 


ing, 
effect 
Brien is the hero. 


of conflict upon society. 


Nathalie de 
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Production Notes for December 

YOR the express purpose of discussing 
|: with Frances Marion, celebrated Holly- 
wood screen writer, the scenario of their forth- 
Vadame 


coming production, 


Pompadour, 
Herbert Wilcox and Cecil A. H. Harrison have 
made a 14,000 mile journey. 
film directo 
the board of 


Pictures, Ltd. 


Wilcox is a 
is a member of 
British 


and Harrison 


directors of National 
Dorothy Gish, they announced, 
will be starred in the new production to be 
made at Elstree, the new English Hollywood, 
which is half an hour’s ride from the center 


of London. 


y.. sixteen pictures under way, the 
) most impressive schedule in the history 
of Paramount’s West Coast studio is in full 
blast. Blonde or Brunette starring Adolphe 
Menjou, is an adaptation of the French novel, 


{n ingel Passes by 


Henri Falk. The Waiter from the Ritz is Ray- 


Jacques Bouquet and 


mond Griffith’s new picture, adapted from 
Somerset Maugham’s play, Jack Straw which 
served John Drew on the stage a number of 
years ago. It will be directed by James Cruze. 
Work 
\merican 


third 


has begun on Emil Jannings’ first 
at the Bat, the 


Beery-Raymond 


picture; on Casey 


Wallace 


; on Esther Ralston’s first starring picture; 


Hatton com- 
edy 
on a Bebe Daniels picture; on a Zane Grey, 
featuring Jack Holt; on Frank Lloyd’s Chil- 
dren of Divorce; and on Pola Negri’s new 
picture. Before the end of the year, camera 
work is scheduled to begin on the huge road 
life, The Greatest Show on 


show of « ire us 


Earth, in which the career of P. T. Barnum 
will be featured, with Wallace Beery in the 
Herbert Bren- 


on has been selected to direct Sorrell and Son. 


role of the peerless showman. 
a powerful story of self-sacrificing father- 
hood, which will be produced as a special 
feature. Brenon will give the new production 
his attention upon cempleting God Gave Me 


Twenty Cents on which he is now working. 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


Titles of Films ( Actors) (Producers and Distributors) acttieeai South ( stein n 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)|(under 15 yrs 
SyNCOPATING SuE (Corinne Griffith) Passable Doubtful Doubtful 
Exceedingly light entertainment, enacted on the side 
walks of New York, and in a music store where Sue 
pounds a piano and hopes to become an actress. ap 
able characterization by Miss Griffith. (First Nat'l.) 
Take It From Me (Reginald Denny) Passable Amusing Wholesome 
Says one judge, “Rather an improbable story, but 
clean and with humorous situations Suitable for 
family groups.” See Review No. 37 (Universal) 
Temptress, THE (Greta Garbo) Hardly By no means) No 
Expressly devoted to “sex appeal.” Extraordinary 
acting wasted on unhealthy theme. (Metro) 
THAat Mover From Paris (Bert Lytell) Obvious Possibly Prcothl 
Flimsy story on the Cinderella theme, with a fashion 
show mixed in. ( Tiffany) 
Turee Bap MEN (George O'Brien) Glorified Passable ——_ 
Spectacular achievement on lavish scale Land-rush “western” 
ing in the latter “70’s. For the rest, pure melodrama 
notable of its kind. (Fox) 
Waning Sex, THe (Norma Shearer) Entertain- Wholesome Wholesome 
“Clever and amusing comedy.” says one judge. ing 
“Titling a bit broad in spots.” See Review No. 42 
(Metro) 
WomanpowerR (Ralph Graves) Mediocre No No 
Customary stuff concerning the .hero regenerated 
through the influence of a sweet country girl after being | 
disillusioned by a Broadway dancer who threw him 
over. “Bunk,” says one judge. (Fox) 
You’p BE Surprisep (Raymond Griffith) Fait iinwhole N. 
A man is murdered, and Mr. Griffith is the coroner some 
who finds out who did the killing. Take-off on supe! 
detective work. Pretty tenuous but rather different. 
See Review No. 40. (F. P.-L.) 
Youne Aprit (Joseph and Rudolph Schildkraut) Notable Excellent Wholesome 
Gentle burlesque farce comedy. Says one judge, 


“One of the best nonsensities most ably done.” 
tr. mt.) 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted hy Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


* “4 , 
Editorial 

TIN this issue will be found two articles presenting entirely different conceptions as to kind 

| and length of motion pictures for use in the church. The one contribution advocates the 

actual use of “feature motion pictures” not produced directly for church use, while the other 

speaks of the experiment ol producing “religious motion pictures” especially prepared for the 

church. Both articles are of great interest and value. The editor calls for free and full ex- 


pressions from our readers on the subject 


Y UPPLEMENTING the first article is given a list of feature films used successfully by 
S the church in South Britain, Connecticut. There is a brief description of each, and also 
a statement of merits or demerits. The list covers those used during a period of two months, 
and is given as an instance of how one church successfully uses theatrical feature films in 


the Sunday evening religious program. One thing is certain, however, in connection with 


the use of such pictures—the church must have a staff of workers to relieve the pastor of 
many duties in order to permit him to adapt sue h theatrical films for the use of the church 
in its Sunday evening service. Another important item that must not be overlooked in 
this connection is that all such feature films are not usually available until they have had 


their long runs in the regular theatres 


\ looking ovel the field ot the feature films prepared lo! and run by the theatres, it is 


found that a number of well produced pictures could be re ast tor use in the church. 


Such pictures would put on a really new appearance and be acceptable to pastors and 


people. So far it has not beer possible to get the owners of such pi tures to agree to a 
fair experiment along this line. We hope that the day will come when certain feature films 
can be secured for rearrangement and re titling so as to make them usable for the use of 


the church in the Sundav evening service 


The Use of Feature Films in the Sunday 
Evening Service 
Rev. Freperic L. Fay 


Director of Re IZLOUS Education South Con 


regational Church, New Britain, Conn. 


\ Y dear Mr. Jensen We are just starting on our fifth consecu- 
it What a world this would be if every tive year of using films for our Sunday eve- 


one thought exactly alike! ning service. Our purpose in the service is to 
| must differ with one of your statements make it a distinctly religious gathering, with 

in the October, 1926 EDUCATIONAL SCREEN i strong element of worship and inspiration. 

page 503. Here you say, “a picture for Sun We are not interested in using movies merely 

day evening of 2 reels is coming to is “bait 

be recognized by those of experience as one lo this end. every part of our service, 


of proper time leneth hymns, scripture, prayers, selections by the 
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quartet, all bear upon the theme brought out 
by the pastor in his brief address,—which 
theme is the dominant one in the film story. 

At the close of this address the film is 
started without any interruption and the story 
is unfolded on the screen as though closing the 
talk with an illustration from life of what 
the speaker has been saying. 

For this purpose we use only feature length 
This makes 


Every 


subjects, preferably 6-8 reels. 
our service about two hours long. 
Sunday night hundreds are waiting outside 
when the doors are opened, and frequently 
many are later turned away for lack of seats, 
as our church can accommodate only about 
9OU. 


service and no 


No one ever complains of the length of 


one ever leaves until it is 
finished. 

Since we have been using films, I have been 
in touch with quite a few pastors throughout 
the country and we have exchanged ideas and 
lists of films. 


every man I know uses feature length films 


Yet with only one exception, 


only. 

Short subject films are usually produced 
by non-theatricals who cannot yet produce a 
really good picture. Also, a 2-reel film can- 
not contain enough of a story to work up 
interest or make a forceful climax. 

The one and two-reel religious films are too 
sickly to produce any good results. Educa- 
tional and Biblical subjects draw only the 
regular church attendants who do not need 
this kind of a service anyway. 

In the city, where there are other attrac- 
tions, where it is desired to reach the un- 
churched and drive home to them a real vital 
religious message, in language they can under- 
stand, I believe the feature length film is 
desirable. 

We have no trouble in getting all the fine 
pictures we can use, although we cut nearly 
everyone to eliminate oaths, fights, long non- 
essential episodes which detract from the 
main theme, ete. 

Some of the films we have found excellent 


(and we buy only from the regular theatrical 
exchanges) are: 

Boy of Mine The Man Who Played God 
Smiling Through Barbara Frietchie 

Not One to Spare A Prince There Was 

The Arab Chalkmarks 


Icebound The Fool 


What I should like to see in your depart- 
ment, would be reviews of two or three good 
feature films each month, giving a very brief 
synopsis of the story, and stating the main 
themes, or point of contact for a minister to 


use in developing his talk. 


EATURE Motion Pictures used in South 
Church, New 


Conn., during ‘the months of October and No- 


Congregational Britain, 


vember 1925: 


IpLE Toncues (6 reels) First National. 
Film version of Joseph Lincoln’s book, 
“Dr. Nye.” An excellent picture. Theme is 


that of evils of gossip. 


reels) First Na- 
Rockett. An 


LINCOLN (10 
Al & Ray 


A BRAHAM 
tional. Produced by 


excellent picture. 


LirE WONDERFUL (9 reels) United 
\ D. W. Griffith production. Very 


Chief criticism 


ISN'T 
Artists. 
sweet and beautiful picture. 
is that some of the scenes are too long drawn 


out. 


THe Mine WitH THE [RON Door (8 reels) 
Film Harold Bell 


Wright's novel of the same name. 


Vitagraph. version of 


A very fine picture, but lacking the splen- 


did spiritual values to be found in the book. 


THe CLean Heart (7 reels) Vitagraph. 
Film version of book of same name by auth- 


or of If Winter Comes. 
One of the 


Splendid talking points for Sunday night serv- 


best pictures we have used. 
ice. Has strong moral lesson without preach- 
ing. Several cuts will improve it for religious 


pul poses. 


THE CHURCH 


Vita- 
graph. Very good picture from Booth Tark- 


The Magnificent 


PAMPERED YouTH (6 or 7 reels) 


ington’s story, {mbersons. 
Portrays a boy brought up to feel that his 
family is “it.” Circumstances bring him to 
realize some of the worthwhile qualities of 
life. 

THE ENCHANTED CoTTace (7 reels) First 
National Pictures. 

An excellent picture with well designated 


theme. that real beauty lies within, not with- 


out. A man, crippled in the World War, 
marries an unattractive girl because fate 
seems to have played unkindly with both. As 


they come to know each other, they discover 


hidden charms. and while they remain mat 
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red and ugly to the world they see only 


beauty and love in each other. 


THe Goose Hanes Hicu (6 reels) Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 

The story deals with a family where the par- 
ents scrimp and sacrifice to keep their thought- 
While the children 
are home for the Christmas holiday the crash 


The 


young people rise bravely to the occasion and 


less children in school. 
comes and the family faces poverty. 
prove their real worth. Excellent picture. 


Man Wuo Ficuts 


Famous Players. 


THE ALONE (7 reels) 
Beautiful picture, with a story only fairly 
The title 
suggests the theme, although it is not so well 


adapted for religious purposes. 


developed as in some pictures. 


Religious Motion Pictures Produced for Use in 


Church 


EVELYN S. 


N October 24th at the Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church in New York a new form 
introduced 


religion 


the 


of the drama was into 


when two films recently produced by 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation were 
shown, taking their place in the regular serv- 
ice and acting as sermon illustrations rathe 
than substitutes for the preaching. This use of 
the cinema is quite apart from previous mo 
tion picture showings in the church since the 
Foundation intends through its films to sup 
ply an attractive reverential feature which 
will ultimately bring about an _ increased 
attendance. 

At the service on the 24th, Dr. Daniel Rus 
sell, pastor of the Rutgers Church, and Dean 
Howard Robbins of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, both supplemented sermons with 
the pictures. A week later at the church of 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in Brooklyn, the pix 
ture Forgive Us Our Debts was shown, the 
accompanying sermon being preached by P 
W. Wilson, writer 


and critic on the staff of 


service 
BROWN 


New York 


introduc tory 


the Dr. 


remarks also declared that this 


Times. Cadman in his 
development of the motion picture was des- 
tined to mark the beginning of a new art in 
religion 

The 
it the end of its 


Motion 
first 
pleted four films, Christ Confounds His Crit- 


ics, one reel in leneth, drawn from the story 


Religious Picture Foundation 


vear’s work has com- 


in John 8, 1-12, of Jesus confusing the Phar- 


isees by pardoning the woman who has sin- 


— 


ned: The Unwelcome Guest, one reel, Luke i, 
36-50, depicting Jesus in Simon’s house; For- 
Our Debts. two reels, Matthew 18. 


3-35, illustrating the story of the king and 


g1ve l 


y) 


the unjust debtor; and The Rich Young Ruler, 


two reels, Matthew 19, 16-23, describing the 


episode of the 


kingdom of 


made available to churches in certain sections 


young man who aspired to the 


heaven. These pictures will be 


of New York State, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey before further production is started, 
so. that through them proper distribution 
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methods may be learned and the future trend 
While this 


an appropriation of 


of production gauged. initial 
work financed by 
$50,000 from William E. 


lieved that this sum should but start a service 


was 
Harmon, it is be- 
whose ultimate strength depends upon its 
ability to become self-supporting. 

The pictures have all been made in Cha- 
tham, New Jersey, under the directorship of 
Herbert M. Dawley, formerly in charge of 
motion picture work at the Metropolitan Mu- 
of Art 
jointed figures used in the production of The 
Lost World. 


has been such as to make the pictures adapt- 


seum and also the inventor of the 


Treatment of the subject matter 
able for use by all creeds. 


Church Film Reviews 
Abraham the Patriarch (One reel )—Pathe 
Exchange, Inc. 

A new release in the series of A Pilgrimage 
to Palestine. 

One is taken in this picture to Ur of the 
Chaldees, to the Euphrates River, and through 
Old 
places as Haran, Valley of She- 
Gerizim, the Wells of Abraham, 


as they were in the 


the lands of Testament history—such 
interesting 
chem, Mt. 
which are used to-day 
days of the old patriarch. The mode of travel, 
as well as the country through which Abraham 
journeyed, is well brought out. How Abraham 


met Melchizedek, priest of the Most High God, 


is shown, as well as the saddest of all Old 





Abraham’s Oak 
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Testament stories, that of Hagar and Ishmael. 
It will be 


Red Sea, and the country leading to Egypt. 


interesting to behold the actual 


There is good sermon material in this picture. 


It is not dramatized. 


The Birth of a Race (7 reels) Can be 
used in one showing, or in two showings of 
H. S. Brown & Co., Chicago. 
A feature picture especially adapted to the 
of the 


316 reels each. 
use of the church. A dramatic story 
human race from the Creation to the close of 
the World War. 
through the early development of the race 
from Adam to Noah, with the attendant devel- 


The picture carries one on 


opment of evil, the pleading of Noah with the 
people of his day, the building of the ark, the 
flood and the 

From Noah we are taken 


destruction of the saving of 
Noah and his house. 
to the hard years of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, the birth and rescue of Moses, his 
young manhood in the court of Pharaoh as the 
prince, his sympathy for his people and then 
his flight into exile. The return of Moses to 
Egypt and to Pharaoh demanding the deliver- 
ance of Israel, is pictured as well as the final 
flight to freedom and the death of Moses upon 


the Mount alone. 


9» 


This comprises the first 3 
14 reels. Then come scenes in the field of 
Bethlehem, the birth of Jesus.° His days of 
teaching, suffering and crucifixion, very satis- 


factorily and impressively presented. 


The follow 


pleadings before the Queen, his departure 


days of Columbus with his 


with his three boats and crew. and arrival 


upon the shores of the western continent. 
Then come the scenes of the days and events 
of the development of a new race on the Ameri 
can continent with the stirring events of Rev- 


The epoch of Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and his cab- 


olutionary times. 
days arrives: 
inet are featured, ending with his death and 
The last step in the 
World War, 


with the triumphal return of the American 


the restoration of peace. 


birth of a race is the ending 


troops. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


STELLA EveELYN MyYErs 


Director of} the De pariment of isual Education 


Forest Park 


‘¢ hools. Forest Park, Il. 


How One School System Spent Its Fund for Visual Materials 


HE school system of Forest Park, Illi 
nois, comprises four elementary schools 
All the pictures used in these schools 
the curriculum. Excep 


are correlated with 


tion might be made of those used on a few 
special days, but even on those occasions, th 
correlation is not remote 

It has been discovered that with the limited 
of children to grow by thei 


ability own ae 


tivitv. a large mass of visual material cannot 


be introduced in a single semester. Otherwise 
a passive attitude is induced, with resulting 
inertia instead of growth. The mental prepa 
ration for pictures and the opportunity to work 
out a response to them afterwards, requires 
much time. The study of visual aids so that 
they may be used to cover the requirements of 
courses of study already in vogue. which have 
been made to meet the High School entrance 
requirements, takes much time on the part of 
individual teachers. Hence for the reasor 
that pupils grow slowly, and for the reason 
that teachers require time to make propel 
adaptations of what may be to what is, the 
proper policy in visual instruction appears 
to be to “make haste slowly.” 

The following record is submitted to demon 
strate how effective visual instruction may 
be carried on in such a school system during 
a single semester, with a moderate outlay of 
funds. 

The film subjects for which rental charges 
were paid: 


A Mountain Glacier Rice 
I 


The Barefoot Boy he Knowing G1 
Under the Stars Ali Baba 

Jack and the Beanstalk Hansel and Grete 
Humpty Dumpty The Pied Pips 
Vincennes (Yale Chronicles of Ameri 


Fhe Earth and Worlds Beyond 


otal expense for film rental 


(including supplies) .......... $53.77 
For slide purchase and rental......$19.70 


. $73.47 


instruction 


Total Expended during semester 
The 


program were partly provided from the Board 


funds used for the visual 
of Educ ation and si hool funds on hand, but 
for the most part from a fund supplied by the 
Field-St 


Board of Education and School 


venson Parent Teachers Association: 


| unds 


Parent Teachers Association Fund. . $66.15 


Total $78.65 
Remaining in the fund, after deducting ex- 

penditures above ...............90.18 
The free film subjects used were: 


(ood Teet! Good Health 


The World of Paper 

Pilla f Salt 

The Power behind the Orange 

The Conquest of the Forest 

Oy Sk R 

Ar 

I} Sugar | 

A Wor } 

A Ru | 

I} Pr la Cana 

rt | As Traveles 

Bird and Animal Life in Yellowstone Park 

I Val of Steel 

K'ilm Reviews 
Alaskan Adventures (6 reels) Pathe Ex- 
change—-It is all about a pilgrimage through 


uninhabited stretches of our northernmost pos- 
session, undertaken by two adventurers, Capt. 
Jack Robertson, an explorer, and Arthur H. 
Young. 


said to be the world’s champion bow 


and arrow expert. Their sole object in their 
two-year sojourn was to see and photograph 
the wonders of the northern country—and the 
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hig game hunter’s part was merely to assure 
the party a supply of food when needed. No 
other weapons were carried by the party. 
Alaskan 
with an occasional genuine thrill, as when a 
Kodiak bear is felled by the arrow 
and it includes as well a large 


Alaskan 


{dventures is good entertainment 


from 
Young’s bow 


scenery. 


measure of awe-inspiring 


A visit to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes in the Mt. Katmai district is included 
in the catalogue of Alaskan wonders—as well 
as the glaciers along the coast and the tumb- 
ling cascades of ice at the water’s edge. 

Photography is perfectly adequate to the 
grandeur of the subject. There is intended 


to be no set continuity to the scenes in 











Alaskan bears find food aplenty in the streams 


during the salmon run 


A map at the outset traces the route of the 
party, and the expedition takes them down 
rushing rivers that flow toward the north, 
along beautiful heights above the timber line 
where wild mountain sheep climb on rocky 


crags which seem to be almost vertical. 


the early portions of the subject, each 
experience being sufficient unto itself. 
No estimate of the film would be com- 
plete without due credit to “Wrong- 
start,” a foundling dog who has missed 
his calling if he doesn’t go into pictures 
as a profession. 
Citrus Fruits (1 reel) Y. M. C. A. 

This picture put out by the Beech Nut 
Packing Co. is well developed historic- 


ally. A small part of the footage is 





well colored. Sugar is a necessary part 
of the tissues of our body, being essen- 
tial for growth and particularly for 
The hunger for sweets is a 


The 


extracted her sweets from the depths of the 


energy. 


natural one. original candy maker 


calyx of flowers, and deposited honey in the 
All sorts of creatures, man 
this first 


hollow of a tree. 


and animal, robbed store-house. 





past immense herds of caribou migra- 
ting southward in autumn, Mt. McKinley 
in all its beauty, and most impressive of 
all, the explorers witness the thrilling 
“break-up” of the 
mighty Yukon—a mile-wide mass of 


scene of the spring 


moving, grinding ice. 

Bering Sea and Eskimo life along the 
Arctic Circle are filmed, and splendidly 
photographed scenes of the midnight 
sun, filmed at 20-second intervals from 


eight o’clock in the evening until three 














in the morning, show the sun traveling 
across the horizon, dipping slightly and 


rising again. 


Grinding masses of ice in the Spring “break- 


up” of the Yukon 
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FOR LASTING IMPRESSIONS—SHOW IT! 


Tell them, and what you say is often soon forgotten. 

Show them, and it will live. 

Pathe offers to you motion pictures suited to your needs, edited by specialists 
familiar with your problems, selected for specific purposes. 

Here are a few which we suggest; 

Pathe News Current Events Course; complete course of one reel per week, plus 
a quarterly one reel resume. 

Alaskan Adventures, 6 reels; wonderful scenery in the far north, with amazing 
views of wild animals. The birth of the icebergs, the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, the midnight sun, the break-up of ice in the Yukon. 

Nanook of the North, 6reels; the classic of the Arctic, depicting the life and hard- 
ships of the Eskimo. Photographed by Robert Flaherty, F.R.G.S. 

World’s Food Series, 5 reels; prepared with the co-operation of th: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Amundsen’s Polar Flight, the dramaticand unsuccessful attempt of the famous 
explorer to reach the North Pole by airplane; 2 reels. 

The World Struggle for QCil, 5 reels; the where and how of a major industry. 

Pathe Review, one reel weekly; the magazine of the screen covering travel, 
science, botany, animal life, customs, etc. Many subjects in Pathecolor. 

Recreational programs in great variety, including two-reel and feature comedies, 
feature dramas, etc., including those in the PICTORIAL CLUBS LIBRARY. 


National service. There’sa Pathe exchange near you. All films in good condition. 
Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC., E. S. 


35 W. 45th St. 
Gentlemen: Pk 

Name 

Address 


E. 8S. 12 


New York 











Even the bear locates the honey and feasts 


upon it. In the jungle, the sugar cane plant 
was early sought for its juice. 

In former times, the art of making candy 
was chiefly practiced by the physician and the 
apothecary, who prescribed concoctions of 


sugar and honey. Pen and ink cartoons pot 


tray the apothecary with his balances and 
medicaments. When Dad was a boy. each 
candy dealer made his own goods in an un 
sanitary manner. Stick, molasses. and 


French candies were exposed to dust and flies, 
until sold. 

Since sugar is to the body what coal is to 
an engine, the source of energy, the film 
shows glimpses of hurdling, football, racin 
and golf—all of the participants having pre- 
sumably taken into their system a sufliciency 
of sweets. Children in perpetual motion have 
the greatest craving for this element of food. 
Sweets are an army ration. [or educational 
purposes, this part of the film would require 


some elucidation bv the teacher as to the best 
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form of sweets to eat and their effect upon the 
stomach and other organs; also instruction 


as to the conversion of starch into sugar with- 


in the body 


The film then illustrates the sanitary meth- 
ods used by the Beech Nut ts. after showing 
the sugar cane, being cut, harvested, and 
loaded on a freighter in Havana harbor. The 
raw sugar is purified in America by many 
processes. Since candies have flavor as well 
as sweetness, oranges, lemons, and limes be- 
cause of their delicious fruit flavors are 
ereatly in demand in the production of candy. 


We see 


nature's colors. 


an orange orchard blossoming in 
The fruits in these products 
are not picked green. They are cleaned in 
clear running water by revolving brushes. 
We travel to the Mohawk Valley where in 
pure air, and sunshine, far from the dust of 
cities, immaculate cleanliness is preserved in 
the packing rooms. The picture has educa- 


tional possibilities when properly handled. 
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Lives of the 
Great American Authors 
The Four Seasons 
Cosmic Drama 
The Eternal Question 
Library of famous 
Popular Classics 
Kineto Reviews 
Over 500 Reels for Sale or Rental 





Producers and Dtstributors 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION 


SCREEN 
Standard Gauge Films on Both 
Nitrate and Satety Stock 
Special Discount to Educators 
Replacements and High-Grade 
Laboratory Work 
Library constantly revised and 
enlarged 
Kleven Exchanges, write for near- 
est one 
IRVINGTON -ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
a ; 
PICTURES 








Laundering in its Relation to the Con- 
servation of Fabrics (3 reels) Produced by 
the Pathescope Company for Colgate and 
Company—A brief history of wash-day from 
the remote times when there was no soap but 
when rubbing, sun and wind were depended 
on to do the job, to Colonial times when 
primitive soap-boiling was conducted, and 
then to the present day when fine fabrics need 
gentle treatment and mild cleansing to pre- 
The 


interesting views of the modern soap factory. 


serve their texture. film shows most 


The three reels are chiefly devoted to un- 
usually clear and detailed examples of just 
of silk 


rayon—should be laundered, as demonstrated 


hew three sorts fabrics—wool. and 


by the Colgate Service Bureau under the di- 
of Helpful advice is 


given, in picture form, for various washing 


rection Janet Reid. 
problems, which goes back in each case to a 
consideration of the nature of the fabric in 
hand, and something of its manufacture. 
How to remove stains is also treated. 

The film will prove useful for every do- 
mestic science class in its study of textiles, as 
well as to women’s organizations and club 
groups. It is distributed by the Y. M. C. A. 


through its New York and Chicago exchanges. 


School Notes 
Stipe Loans iN New YorK STATE 
The number of slides lent by the Visual 
Instruction Division of the New York State 
Department of Education last year was 60/,- 


semer 





904, exceeding the hichest previous record by 
$5.23! 
The of the took ad 


vantage of the service were g1 uuped into three 


schools state which 


classes, as stated in a 


Class {. 


recent report: 


The following registered schools 


borrowed more than 14.000 slides each: No. 
3, Jamestown, 8,124: Richard Kelly Junior 
High School, New York, 6.817: Tivoli High 
School Madalin, 5.956: Lincoln School. 


Huntington. 5.000: No. 42. Bronx. New York. 
1.619; Buchanan. 4.578: Thomas Street. 
1.383; Saratoga Av.. Mechanicville. 


North Washington. Herkimer. 4.110. 


following figures indicate 


Rome. 
1.277 


ells 
The 
registered S( hools 


1.000: 


what other 
138 bor rowed 


13 


are doing: 


more than 91 more than 2 500: 


more than 3.000: 19 more than 3.500. 
Class B. 


schools registered to use slides on the monthly 


At the same time there were 80 


plan that borrowed less than 1,000. Some of 
these ordered only 4, 5 or 6 times during the 
10 months of the school year. 

Class C. 


class some 


Unregistered schools. Of this 


schools borrow a large number 
of slides on the one-week plan, others make 
application for them occasionally, still others 
never make use of screen pictures even though 
they have a lantern and might readily put 


equipment in working order. 
The Visual 
lished a list of Premier Borrowers. consisting 


of that to 


Instruction Division has estab- 


those schools are registered use 
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tail a series of actual film lessons 


thousand educational moving pictures 








slides on the One-Month Plan. 


receive as soon as issued all new publications 


These S( hools 


and certain special circular letters. 

The Division urges the principal of each 
of these schools to keep familiar with what 
slides are available, rules of service and aims 
of the visual method and to supervise still 
the work of 
through this means of instruction. 

The school system of 
13 of its buildings last year 25.- 


for 


more thoroughly teachers 
Jamestown had de- 
livered to 
321 


needed. 


slides use at the particular time 
During the past 5 years Jamestown 


of slides. 


slides sys- 


has had the use of $100,000 worth 
Some schools have been using 
for 


school, has not missed a month 


tematically years. Buchanan, a senio1 


> 


in 13 years 


and during this time has had the use of 30.- 
325 slides. 
Up to the present 11,714 titles have been 


announced. and the Division is now classi 


fying about 1,500 new negatives a year. They 
deliver on time 98 per cent of the slides ap 


plied for. 


PracticaL Use or AN HistoricaL Museum 
Willoughby M. Babcock, Curator of the 

Museum, Minnesota Historical Society. St. 

Paul, contributes a most interesting discus 


sion of the subjec t in the Quarterly Journal of 
the University of North Dakota, May. 
1920. 


for 


He takes the stand that such a museum. pre 


serving with the greatest care, rare, valuable 


UNIQUE -book, combining a thorough and practical discussion 
of motion picture pedagogy with the most up-to-date information 
regarding available pictures suited to classroom use 


It contains a descriptive list of over a 


write to the publishers for further information. 


The Century Co. 


The book gives in de- 


You are cordially invited to 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








and historically interesting objects, must at 
that 
being seen and enjoyed by many people. 
Hence the 


trained administrator, who knows not only 


the same time show its collections are 


modern museum necessitates a 


what and where to collect, but must be pre- 
pared to give authentic information to those 
seeking the service of the museum. 

Directly on the subject of visual instruction 
is the following paragraph. 


The articles on display, if the exhibits are 
carefully planned and labelled, form so many 
object lessons in history, geography, domestic 
science, English, and 
young and old alike. 
Progressive teachers are realizing more and 
more the possibilities for visual instruction 
of their classes afforded by museum exhibits 
and bringing their students to study at close 
range the articles about which they have been 
reading. The Pioneer Log Cabin in the mu- 
seum of the Minnesota Historical Society pre- 
sents the problems of pioneer life to the ob- 
server in a concrete form which few pieces 
of descriptive writing could accomplish. Stark 
reality, stripped of the glamour of romance 
and the Twentieth Century “North Woods 
Cabin Home” idea is there, with its meager 
floorspace crowded with the few homemade 
articles of furniture necessary for housekeep- 
ing, its lack of privacy, and its dim lighting. 
Candle-moulds, churn, spinning wheel and 
cloth as well as the rifle over the fire- 
place all emphasize the self reliance of the 
frontier family. 


science. textiles, sewing, 
many other subjects for 


loom 


Classes in textiles can study 
the hand loom and get the principles of weav- 
ing as they are carried out on the big power 
looms in the factories. Special preparation 
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The MODEL B 
SVE. Film Stereopticon. 


This Lantern Simplifies 
Film Stereopticon Projection/ 
It Turns the Roll of Pictures 
Either Forward or Backward/ 


Catalog of the 
PICTUROL LIBRARY 


sent upon request 





Excellent Free Picturols 

Available to Schools 

Owning any Standard 
Film Stereopticon 








Society lor Visual Education, In nc. 


327 South LaS St y] 
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for a trip to the museum is frequently made 
by a teacher familiar with the character of 
the exhibits in the form of written questions 
to be answered, or by the assignment of 
groups of students to study certain classes of 
articles to be reported upon orally before 
the class. High school and college students 
in search of material for class talks or papers 
find interesting subjects for their composi- 
tions, and additional hints or suggestions can 
always be obtained from the museum staff. 
Formal lectures, and informal guide talks, 
too, by museum officials are frequently called 
for as an aid to the understanding of the ex- 
hibits. There are really no limits to the 
possibilities for the use of the museum in 
educational work except the ingenuity of the 
curator in planning the methods and making 
known the opportunities. 

ScHooL Arts Macazine (November) 
““A Christmas Movie” is described by Nell 
Adams Smith, Supervisor of Art, San Antonio, 
Texas, as it was done by a fifth grade class, 
with a large wooden box, having ten wooden 
rollers at either end, as the basis for the 
“theatre.” A piece of beaver-board was 


Alamo facade and tacked 
The addition of soft 


fashioned into an 
to the front of the box. 
green cambric curtains made the illusion com- 
plete. 

Committees on art illustration, lettering. 
mounting and music, worked on the project. 
The art committee found a series of magazine 
illustrations portraying the Christmas story 
and used them for cutting from black paper. 
Then the cut illustrations were mounted onto 
sheets of white. Lettered sheets (the titles) 
announced and preceded each picture as it 
was rolled through the opening of the theatre. 

\ page of black and white illustrations of 


the scenes and titles accompanies the article 


Onto ScHOoOoLs (October) 
by B. A. 


erable detail the materials which are properly 


\ughinbaugh, outlines with consid- 


classed as “visual aids,” and defines the scope 


of the activities of the Bureau of Visual In 
struction, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, with particular reference to its film ser 


vice. 








Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


A most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington. 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
A 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
2\% reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 
A romantic portrayal in one reel of the modern 
manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges. Bookings 
are made in the order in which requests with 
definite dates are received. 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“Visual Aids” 


VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
S tereographs 


A Visual Aid for 


Every Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Standard Sizes. 





| STUDIO AND LABORATORY | 


The Burton Holmes Lectures, inc. 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Developing and Printing of Motion Pictures in 
Reduction Printing to 16 mm. 
and Enlarging from 16 mm. Positive to 35 mm. 
Negative using the Daylight 
made by Depue and Vance. 
EXPERT TITLE WORK 


Optical Printer 








THe Hicw ScHoor Teacuer (June)—The 
Francis W. Parker School of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has organized a camera club as an 
extra-curricular social activity. 

In an extensive description by Mr. Broom, 
he describes its activities as follows: 

The group meets regularly every Thursday 
noon in the cafeteria of the school for lunch- 
eon, discussion of photographic subjects, and 
a social hour. From time to time this meeting 
is supplemented by a field trip to places chos- 
en by the social committee, who endeavor to 
select such spots as would furnish suitable 
subjects for study and comment. Specimens 
of the pictures taken and finished by club 
members are posted on a bulletin board which 
is reserved for the use of the club. 

Book Reviews 

(Continued from page 599) 
equipment, its use, the technique of direction, 
details of acting and makeup, titling, develop- 
ing and printing, and film editing, as well as 
a non-technical explanation of trick photo- 
There 


is also a discussion of projectors and _ pro- 


graphy and stop-motion photography. 


jection. 

The author says in his introduction, “One 
of the most fascinating branches of photo- 
graphy, cinematography, has long been closed 
to the amateur because of the bulky and ex- 
pensive equipment necessary for the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. 

“Owing to the peculiar circumstances at- 
tendant upon the development of the motion 
and the research along 


picture industry 


amateur lines, the field has, one might almost 


Please Say You Saw the Adve 


rtiseme 


In still 
photography the amateur grew with the ever- 


say, opened to the amateur overnight. 


widening field of discovery and research in 
photography. He learned slowly and as each 
new improvement was brought forth, it was 
mastered with ease, for it represented but a 
detail 


the amateur has placed before him highly 


but in the field of motion pictures, 


developed and delicate apparatus with which 
he is absolutely unfamiliar.” 

All this means that the amateur must grasp 
at once the technical details of beautifully 
constructed cameras, and to such amateurs the 
volume will prove an easy guide to the best 
procedure. Its title page states that it is used 
as a supplementary text in the New York In- 


stitute of Photography. 


EXTENSION DIVISION, 
No. 2, “Lantern Slides 
and October 1926: No 3. 


“Motion Pictures.” November. 1926. 


BULLETINS OF THE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
Picture Prints,” 
Each pamphlet contains a classified list of 
the materials available from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction in Indiana, with the terms 
of the service both within the state and out- 
side its boundaries. The first pamphlet in- 
cludes lists of picture exhibits, art, health 
and welfare posters, as well as lists of slides. 
The 


interesting map of the state, showing by dots 


pamphlet features a most 


second 


the 791 communities served with educational 
Visual 


Bureau during the year 1924-25. 


films and slides by the Instruction 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


The Distribution Problem 


ISS Stella Myers, Director of Visual Edu- 
Park Schools. 


Park, Illinois, has done a genuine service to 


cation, FTorest Forest 
the educational motion picture field. She has 
written an article in the October issue of THE 
that 


light on the greatest fault in this field as it 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN throws a strong 


exists today, i. e., the prope distribution of 
good educational subjects. 

Since the appearance of the first visual aid, 
distribution of films has been the greatest 
stumbling block to both the schools who use 
these subjects and the producer who endeavors 
to fulfill the demand for them. The writer 
above-mentioned has depicted very accurately 
and vividly the difficulty encountered by a 
school attempting to rent suitable film sub- 
jects, particularly if the school is at a great 
distance from the producer. 

Once a school decides that certain subjects 
are desirable for rental, there is much program 
planning and letter writing to and from the 
producer. This usually ends in a belated ar- 
rival of the films in question or, what is more 
often the case, a letter from the producer ex- 
plaining that it would not be practical to ship 
films so great a distance. 

When a producer ships some film to a school 
about 1500 miles away, which is approxi 
mately the average distance from exhibitor to 
producer, he is facing two distinct financial 
expenditures that very often overcome the 
price of the booking which he receives. 

The first difficulty is that the 


be in transit three davs to reach the school. 


film would 
one day for the booking, and three days for 


return. The films are thus out of his hands 


and not available for booking for about seven 
days. But he receives the price for only a 
day’s booking. This is a very unsatisfactory 
arrangement. A parallel to this case would 
be that of having a student remain away from 
school seven days and then attend one day 
and repeat the performance. The interest on 
the money the producer has tied up in his 
films runs along merrily, and the prints do 
not improve with age but quite the contrary. 
The produce loses bookings on the print 
while it is in transit, unless he provides 
another print on the same subject, and that 
only makes the matter that much worse as it 
ties up more of his money. 

The second drawback is that a producer 
figures a cost of twenty cents as a minimum 
of depreciation on each print each time it is 


run. Only a part of the school projectors 


are in good running order, judging by re- 
turned prints. Most producers dread a re- 


turned print, expecting to find it scratched 
and cut up in school use. Most school ma- 
chines are run by amateurs who are in most 
cases unacquainted with the proper way to 
run film. There are exceptions to the rule, of 
course, and the condition is improving all 
the time—but it still exists today. We are 
in the shoes of the producers, so we know. 
When films are badly torn and scratched, it 
is necessary for the producer to have replace- 
ments made. 

The schools can do a great deal to remedy 
this condition by appointing a person to run 
the projector who will do the work con- 
scientiously, and make a genuine effort to 
films against 


safeguard the unnecessary 
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The Finest Motion Picture Projector 
For N n- Theatrical U 
THE new Acme 8. V. E. Type G port- Note the convenience of its controls. 
able motion picture projector and stere- Note its new enclosed metal film maga- 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
the manufacture of projection equipment Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- _ increase the value of motion pictures for 
tion pictures, eitherintheschoolorchurch, educational purposes. With the Acme 
a machine that really gives good results— Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
a projector that is dependable—andren- tures from the motion picture film. You 
ders the service you expect. can hold a still picture for any length of 
Here, in the improved Acme 8S. V.E.,is time without any danger ‘or damage to 
new smoothness of operation, new quality film. And still, with all the improve- 
in projection, increased reliability andthe ments will find no radical changes in 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures Acme’s proved design. 
successful projection. Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
Inspect the new Acme S.V.E.TypeG. _ tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
Note each of its improvements. Note its onstration ‘of the Acme 3. V. E. with no 
simplicity and economy of operation. obligation on your part. Write us today 
















INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
qi mé D 










1130-1136 W. Austin Ave. Chicago, I Ilinois 


AcME 
——- — Picture 


The Acme is compact, dependable, safe ar 
easy to operate. It operates from the inary 















/ 


electric line current. It gives results a 
seen in the best theatres. It is just as ati - 


factory in the small class room as in =. 
auditorium It is specially designed 
by non- professtonal operators. 
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AMONG 


If the 


country will take the precaution to safeguard 


damage. the schools throughout 


the films they run, we believe the producers 
will soon recognize the effort and build up an 
adequate distribution system that will serve 
the numerous schools throughout the country 
that are anxious to procure good film subjects. 

Most of the so-called educational films are 
pictures that have seen their best days in 
theatrical runs, and are then considered as 
done, as far as making money is concerned. 


They labelled 


sold for whatever they will bring. The schools 


are then “educational” and 


do not get new prints—the producer could 
not, in the present stage of the educational 
picture problem, make new prints, for it 
would not pay him to do so. 

But in the case of the producer who deals 
in educational subjects exclusively, he is 
much more concerned about the condition of 
his print, as his entire income is derived from 
rentals of prints that must have a certain life 
to justify the cost of the print and negative. 

The distribution system that will adequately 
solve these problems can be built up by the 
producers who have sufficient confidence in 
the schools to spend an initial sum of money 
as a first investment. The next step would be 
to expend time and energy to establish ex 
changes in certain “key” cities. Each ex 
change would have to be stocked with a mini- 
the 
distance from the school to the 
Each 


school could get its supply of educational 
the 


ature library of prints, and thus 
difficulty of 


producer would be largely overcome. 


oreal 


films from exchange in its particular 
locality. 

Miss Myers, in her article, fully realizes 
the distribution 


She cites 


the unsatisfactory nature of 
system that has existed heretofore. 
the fact that such desirable subjects as the 
Urban-Kineto prints had been scattered pro 
miscuously all over the country. Usually th 
print desired was at the other end of the map. 
Miss Myers has very tersely described the 
way the old Urban library was handled. 
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There is no use tolking— 
good pictures can no more be 
had 


than without a good projector. 


Get a Da-Lite 


and be convinced 


without a good screen, 


Da-Lite Screen & Scenic Co. 
922-24 West Monroe St. 
Chicago Illinois 

















However, a new company called the Spiro 
Film Corporation has stepped in and bought 
up all the 


wonderful 


including their 
They too realized the 
flaw in the distribution system in the past, 
the 
field for pictures to spend their 


assets 


Urban 
library. 
and have sufficient confidence in edu- 
cational 
money and energy to establish a chain of ex- 
changes like those mentioned in this article. 
Since the first of September, 1926, they have 
established eleven exchanges, in each one of 
which they have placed a miniature library of 
prints. It has taken an enormous outlay of 
money to make sufficient prints so that all 
the be 


No more, then, need the Urban prints be 


exchanges would properly stocked. 
scattered piecemeal all over the country, and 


he 


unavailable when wanted most. 

[he Spiro Film Corporation realized these 
prints were in great demand by schools and 
educators throughout the country. Now the 


schools may take advantage of the excellent 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT ~ NEW AND USED 


r r ° " 3 

Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Projectors, 

Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 

Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc Send for list of films. Write for Catalog 
BRAYCO FILM STEREOPTICONS " 

Use Standard Size Film - Price and Booklet on Request 














( THE WORLDS SUPREME SCREEN SPECTACLE ) 


ROME AND THE POPE 
IN REAL LIFE 
Memorable Scenes at the Catholic Eucharistic 
Congress, never before filmed. 


Inspiring, historical, religious, and educational 
pictures for churches, schools and societies. 


Py , a y P| ey ? ose ? lahbte 
Licenses and rights now available 


CATHOLIC FILM SYNDICATE 


1125 Union Mtg. Bldg Cleveland, Ohio 


























opportunity offered by these exchanges to 
book many subjects which were so hard to 
get, and which were practically denied them 
in the past. The addresses of these exchanges 
may be had by writing to the office of the 
company at Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 


or through the courtesy of THE EDUCATIONAL 


Here 


SCREEN which has so kindly co-operated in 
getting this project before the educators all 


over the country. 


WALTER HaAAs 


Director, Educational Film De partment 


Spiro f ilm Cor poration 


It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


DeFrenes & Felton . 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 
Catholic Film Syndicate ‘ 
1125 Union Mortgage Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
(See advertisement on page 632) 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 580) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on pages 608, 609) 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 628) 
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International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
advertisement on pag 77 


(Se }; 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., 


(See advertisement 


1d Z 
New York City 


Pictorial Clubs. Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 
28 E. 20th St., New York City 
Rothacker Industrial Films, Inc. 
7510-14 N. Ashland Ave., 
Rowland Rogers Productions 


71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


] 


Chicago, IIl. 
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OUR 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement n pag ¢ ) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
Irvington-on-Hudson, 
e 624) 


Hollywood, ( alif 


N. Y 
(See adverti 


Standard Pictures Corporation 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


Chicago, II] 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
Bell and Howell Co. 

1803 Larchmont Ave. Chicago, II] 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


See advert r nt ge 608, 609 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
bi. atustitauinns tin sain Gent 
Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, II] 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advert 


National Theatre Supply Co., 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II] 
Movie Supply Co. 844 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


s 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn 
Scientific and Cinema Supply Co. 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St.. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


World Educational Film Co. 


732 S. Wabash Chicago, Ll 


Ave.., 
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PUBLICATIONS 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 


ertisement on page 625) 


The Century Co., 


(See ad 


Journal of Home Economics 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ss lvertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 
352 E. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 
Da-Lite Screen and Scenic Co.. 


922 W. Monroe 


) 1a rlisement on page 


St., Chicago, II. 
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National Theatre Supply Co., 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Raven Screen Corporation 


1476 Broadway, New York City 


See ad isement on page 616) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 


314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Meadville, Pa. 


nm page 627) 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


See advertisement on page 626) 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
See advertisement on page 578) 


Transparex Educational Slide Co. 
2241 Clifton Ave., Chicago, III. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Meadville, Pa. 


627) 


Keystone View Co. 


See advertisement on page 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 
608, 609) 


DeVry Corporation 


See advertisement on pages 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
sdvertisement on e 626) 


S r 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


re 578) 
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Spiro Film Corporat 434 
A New Producing mpa ‘ 

Bell and Howe Iss New Booklet ° 438 
McIntosh-Bond-Pilgrim Merger Oct. 510 
War Department Library | Availal 511 


5 

Laying the World’s Fastest Ocean Ca Nov. 568 

Screen Advertiser As i ’ 72 

Atlas Productions 574 

New Films fre the D tr t of Agr ture ; 574 

The Dist P Dec. 629 

FILM REVIEWS IN CHURCH DEPARTMENT 
(Arrang \ tical O 
No. I No. Page 

Abraham the Patriarct De J : .-» Nov. 566 
All Hail the Powe M 8, Jt é J H City . Apr. 233 
At the Wailing Wa Fel J ; tes, TI +e May 297 
teggar Maid, TI N K . ooo Fae Eee 
Bethany in Judea A . ! es Feb. 101 
Birth of a Ra D ; 4 ...+ Feb. 101 
Butterfly Net, TI ‘ ( I rv . I ..» June 365 
Call of Samuel, The oO M r J ‘ . Mar. 169 
Children, Her Ther ur t ‘ f ‘ K t N I . June 366 
Do Children ¢ t—A Cl | . Uld G . Feb. 102 
Four Seasons The } I diga S : -. Apr. 235 
Garden of Gethsemane, TI A : estant | ne . Sept. 428 
German Cor I 4 0 t I Da --» Feb. 102 
Give Us a Day Our Da B M lé Ta 14 S t Ga i ooce Ape. 232 
— the . " \ b ] e Shall We | : May 298 
( 1 Canvor 3 ra t 4 the May 296 
pram anyon # l H , May 296 
Great Authors Series, The Ma | ty-1 I I : . Jan. 44 
Heart of Abraham Lir I S n" .»» Mar. 169 
Hell and the Way O sept. 4 \ D Apr. 233 
Holy City, Th May VW ng | s ° . Feb. 102 
Hope Oct + . Sept. 42 
Hunting Jung Ar . I S 4 7 D ( 


Apr. 234 


THEATRICAL FILM REVIEWS 


\ \ oO 
Ancient Highway, 1 Mar. 167 ( i R l : Jan. 26 
Auction Block, The . At ( e W : . Feb 92 
jarrier, The May ( Wes . Feb 93 
Bat, The . Sept. 4 ( nd D the Wait .. Apr. 230 
Jattling Butle N l ( ( 


. Sept. 419 


Behind the Front Ma H s . June 361 
Ben Hur Sept. 4 H . Dec. 615 
Best People, The Mar. 166 H I I . Sept. 419 
Bigger than Barnum’s Nov le's I . Jan. 28 
Big Parade, Th Apr His S$ oon oe 
Blac Pirate, The N H 1 That . Nov. 553 
Blarney ane De f I iW -«» May 293 
Blind Goddess, The Sept. 4 to H h --. Nov. 552 
Bluebeard’s Se Wives Sent. 4 


May 293 


Braveheart Ap ) I i | . Be Mar. 166 


Bright Lights A ) t Suy -«+» May 291 
Capital Punishment J Kik : coos OV. S52 
Clothes Make the Pirate I K ~ t, TI -.-- Jan. 28 
Coming of Amos, The M ? K { A : .. Mar. 165 
Dance Madness M I W s Fa ..- May 290 


Dancer of Paris, Tl Ju I s ( \ rere 
Dancing Mothers May l I Ar ... Apr. 228 
Eagle, The . Apr I J .. Apr. 22 
Eve's Leaves Oct +8¢ Ma f I -+-se+ May 293 
First Year, The M Manneq e ccoce ABE. Ze 
Flower of Night Fe Mar the Box, 1 . Jan. 7 


For Heaven’s Sake Sept. 420 Mantrap .ees Oct. 486 
Girl Who Wouldn’t Work, TI M 67 Man Upst » The ae #5 cuaevsgaeny ie ae 
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No. Page P 
Merry Widow, The... ; Jan 27 Sporting Life ; : —. 
Michael Strogoff . ‘ ; ‘ i Dec. 614 Stage Struck Jan ; “98 
Midshipman, The ; , Jan. 27 Steel Preferred May 292 
DE nibmincddace . June 361 Stella Dallas June 359 
Miss Brewster's Millions June 361 Strong Man rl Dec. 614 
Mlle. Modiste .... ‘ Oct 186 Subway Sadie De 614 
DN etieans ‘ Sept. 418 Take It Fror Me Dec. 613 
Bay Gielel Wife... .csncese Dec. 614 That Royle G Mar. 166 
Nell Gwynn ........ - Dec. 615 That’s My Bal Oct. 436 
New Commandment, The. : Feb. 93 Three Faces Eas June 360 
Not So Long Ago.... Apr. 229 Tin Gods Dec. 614 
Only Thing, The..... . : ; . May 293 Torrent, The June 359 
Pace That Thrills, The. ‘ . Apr. 229 lower of Lies, The Jan. 28 
Phantom of the Opera, Th: . Feb. 93 Unguarded Hour, TI Fel 02 
Puppets leat ac Nov. 552 Unknown Soldier, The Nov. 551 
Quarterback, The Dec 613 Vanishing A I Apr. 229 
Rainbow Riley . Oct. 487 Variety De 612 
Ransom’s Folly . Dec 613 Volga Boatmar The Sept. 419 
Road to Yesterday, The Mar. 166 Wanderer, The Jur 360 
Rocking Moon , Sept. 41f Waning Sex, Th De 614 
Sally, Irene and Mary May 293 Wedding Song, The Jar 28 
Sandy ... cone Oct 187 We Moderns lar 7 
Sap, The ; Nov. 552 Wet Paint Nov 5 
Satan in Sables June 360 What Happs t J Jur 60 
Scarlet West, The Mar. 167 When the Door Ops 1 May 293 
Sea Beast, The May 291 Wild Oats La Sept. 418 
Silence ee Oct. 487 Wild, W S Jan. 28 
Simon the Jester Mar. li Winding Sta I J 60 
Skinner's Dress Suit. Sep 41 Winds of Cha Ma 166 
ee Sept. 421 Womanhand Aj 229 
Some Pun’kins ‘ Apr. 230 Woman of the W \ Mar 167 
Son of the Shiek, The Nov. 552 You'd Be S 5 1) 61 
Splendid Crime, The Ap 229 
FILM REVIEWS IN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Arranged in Alphabetical Order 
Alaskan Adventures Dec. 621 Laundering I 
Amundsen Polar Flight rh Sept. 442 f Fa “ D 624 
Animal Celebrites June 376 Lumbering in th Nor Woods Fel 115 
Beaten Gold . Feb. 116 Maintaining tl S n Supply Mar 75 
Birds and Flowe:s Feb. 117 Moana Sept. 439 
Canary Islands Oct 496 Picking the Pe P apples I Fe 118 
Carpeting a Century On 495 Pillars f Sa Ap 19 
Cat, The J 378 Pilla Sk N 559 
Citrus Fruits ‘ De 622 I y Ex Ja 6 
Cowboy of the West, The June 38( Re ew Jur 7% 
Dairy Products Nov. 5 Region of R I Fe 120 
Desert of Sahara, The Mar. 17¢ Roosevelt | 
Digging Up the Past Feb. Lt Theodore R % « at S Sept. 444 
East is East.... June 374 Roos I I Oct 196 
Eccentricities of Wasps and Bees May SI. rT. R H S 44 
Fall of Man, The No 0) Ss \ f Ss | Feb. 118 
Flashes of the Past No 55 Ss u Jur 376 
Fresh from the Deep Feb. 118, May 14 Shake Down ¢ \ Felt 11f 
Glorifying Old Glory Mar. 174 S y Ar I June 376 
GOOMD sccadcces ° Sept. 439 S; ling | 0 D s Ca N 559 
Great Flight, The = ‘ Feb. 118 S; Wres Fe 116 
Great Guns on the Western Front May 12 Story of ¢ t R The Fel 116 
Heroes of the Sea. ‘ Oct M Taken with a Gra f Sa Apr 249 
Iron and Steel....... May 13 T-¢ Your Sixt Ss Apr. 250 
Jack and the Beanstalk May 313 Under the Stars Ma 14 
PROM cccccscccs ‘e May 12 With Lieut. ¢ under B I S. N.. 4 1 
Kivalina of the Icelands. ; Sept. 440 Polar Triumph Sept. 442 
Koko Song Car-tunc. June 378 World’s Greatest See W der I Jar 57 
Yoke of tlk Past, The Ma 17 
MISCELLANY 
(Arranged in Chronological Ord 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education I J ie J ( I 
Program of the Fourth National Motion Picture Conference 
Some Things They Say Ma 164, Ay 22¢ 
Report of the N. E. A. Committee on Visual Educatior y 7 E. I g Sept. 4 
Visual Instruction Sessions at the N. E. A 4 
DeVry Summer School Sept 124, Oct. 47 
Some Things They Say 18 
Report of Committee on Teacher Training in Visual Instru ' “2S a { 489 
Corrections on Fourth Edition of “*1000 and One Films 906 
Ye 91 


Motion Pictures for Christmas Programs 
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BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


and help us to keep 
you healthy 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

















JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS | 


The professional Journal of the American Home 
Economics Association, issued monthly. 


The purpose of the JOURNAL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS is to offer a medium of ex- }f 
change for teachers and for institution and 
field workers; to discuss modern household 
problems and to apply to them expert knowl- 
edge; to record and interpret the results of 
investigation and research; and to give ex- 
pression to the economic, social, and civic 
responsibilities of the home. 


Every progressive school executive or 
teacher should have a copy of the Journal 


for constant reference. 


Any school or public library is incom- 
plete without this Journal. 


$2.50 a year. Sample copy free if you 
mention the Educational Screen in your 
request. 











1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. . 
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Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH AMERICAN FRENCH GERMAN 
In Steady use in Schools and Colleges for 
Thirteen Years throughout the country 


Now ready in revised and uniform editions. 
Send for the new circular—with miniature repro- 
ductions of each chart. 


The Educational Screen 
5 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tur Evucationan Screen 











Safety assurance 


Four words on the transpar- 
ent film margin, ‘*EKastman”’ 
““Kodak”’ ‘‘Safety’”’ ‘Film’’— 
are ample assurance of safety in 
showing motion pictures with 
portable projection machines— 
no enclosing booth is. required, 
no extra precautions need be 
taken. 


The film is safe—and that 
makes the audience safe, as well. 


Look for the identification 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














